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STRAVINSKY’S OPERA 


By Corin Mason 


Tue general impression made by the Venice performances of 
Stravinsky’s new opera, ‘ The Rake’s Progress ’, was that it was not 
a great success on the stage. There is a considerable possibility 
that better productions may prove this judgment too severe, for the 
Venice one, which was very hurriedly prepared, was often clumsy. 
But a closer study of the dramatic structure of the opera, from the 
vocal score (Boosey & Hawkes, price 50s.), does not entirely dispel 
the original impression. 

Although most of the imperfections of the opera lie in the libretto 
they are all ultimately, and some directly, Stravinsky’s responsibility. 
Librettists are seldom remembered, except by experts, and operas 
come to be regarded as the work of their composer alone. If he 
accepts a weak libretto he must take the blame and pay the conse- 
quences. This is as it should be, since he also gets all the credit if 
the libretto is good. In this instance Stravinsky was undoubtedly 
the dominating partner, since he originally decided to set ‘ The 
Rake’s Progress’ in spite of its manifest shortcomings as the subject 
ofanopera. His librettists were W. H. Auden, who has considerable 
experience of writing for music, and Chester Kallman, a young 
American poet. What Kallman contributed is nowhere precisely 
defined, but presumably he did for Auden very much what Eric 
Crozier has done for E. M. Forster in the preparation of the libretto 
of ‘ Billy Budd ’. 

The plot of * The Rake’s Progress ’ follows Hogarth fairly closely, 
but it may be useful to give a synopsis. 

Act 1. Scene 1. Trulove’s garden in the country. Spring. 

Tom Rakewell and Anne Trulove vow their love. Anne’s father 

tells Tom of the offer of a job, which Tom refuses. Nick Shadow— 

this English Faust’s Mephistopheles—appears as a servant, and tells 
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Tom that he has inherited a fortune from his uncle, Shadow’s 
former master. They set off to London to put his affairs in order. 
Scene 2. A brothel in London. Nick introduces Tom, who un- 
easily remembers Anne, but yields to the temptations offered. 
Scene 3. Trulove’s garden. Autumn. Anne determines to go to 
London to find Tom. 

Act 2. Scene 1. Tom’s room. He sings a disillusioned 
soliloquy on his present life. Shadow enters and persuades him to 
woo Baba, a bearded woman of the circus. Scene 2. Outside 
Tom’s house. Anne arrives, encounters him as he returns from the 
wedding with Baba, and leaves broken-hearted. Scene 3. Tom’s 
room. Baba annoys Tom at breakfast with her incessant chatter. 
He pushes a wig over her face, and she sits silent and motionless. 
Tom sleeps and dreams of having invented a machine for turning 
stones into bread, a machine which Shadow then produces. Tom 
hopes to atone for his sins by abolishing want. 

Act 3. Scene 1. Tom’s room. Next Spring. Tom’s home is 
being auctioned in his absence. Baba is discovered still sitting where 
he left her with the wig over her face. Anne enters seeking Tom. 
Baba reassures her of his love, and she rushes out to find him. 
Scene 2. A graveyard. Shadow reveals his identity to Tom and 
claims his soul, but offers him a final chance in a game of cards. 
Tom miraculously wins, but the frustrated Shadow strikes him mad. 
Scene 3. Bedlam. Tom thinks himself Adonis. Anne enters, 
pretending to be Venus, and lulls him to sleep. On waking he finds 
her gone, and dies of grief. 

Epilogue. The main characters come to the footlights and point 
the moral of the story. 


Baba is the main weakness of the libretto. The authors obviously 
wanted to create another principal character, and so transformed 
Hogarth’s old woman into a grotesque bearded one with more 
operatic possibilities. But the attempt to make her réle a major one 
is poorly carried out, and she is kept on the stage as long as she is 
only by the flimsiest of expedients, and to little dramatic purpose. 
In an article in a recent issue of ‘Tempo’, Mr. Auden has said: 
“No good opera plot can be sensible because people do not sing 
when they are feeling sensible’. But it is straining credibility too 
far to make Baba sit from the end of Act 2 to the beginning of Act 3 
(in effect from autumn to spring) with a wig over her face as Tom 
left her. Moreover, although the breakfast episode is musically 
ingenious, it contributes nothing to the action. In the auction 
scene the librettists have been at pains to tie Baba’s part up with 
Anne’s to make it seem an organic part of the plot, but nothing would 
be lost in continuity without it. If another main character was felt 
to be desirable it would have been better to add one in the earlier 
scenes—the opera is half over before Baba appears—even if it had 
meant altering Hogarth much more. 
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Another misjudgment that reduces the effectiveness of the opera 
on the stage is the poor management of several of the curtain 
drops, which lowers the dramatic temperature and dissipates any 
possible accumulation of dramatic tension by the addition of 
needless details after the climax. When Anne discovers that 
Tom is married, instead of finishing at Anne’s exit at the end of 
the big emotional trio the scene goes on to the bizarre bride’s 
ceremonial entry into Tom’s house—a musically effective but 
dramatically valueless episode. The graveyard scene fizzles out 
still more feebly. The obvious place for the curtain is when 
Shadow descends into hell after his outburst of rage. But after 
this the lights go out, the stage grave fills, the lights go up (next 
morning), grass has already grown on the grave, and Tom sits on it 
singing with innocent contentment. All this, designed merely to 
let the audience know that he believes that he is Adonis, is unneces- 
sary, since the keeper of the madhouse explains it to Anne in the 
next scene. The result is that after the first act the tension is never 
carried over from one scene to another, and the audience sits 
fidgeting with nothing to do during the pause but talk or listen to 
the scene-shifters at work, the moment for applause—the end of the 
trio or of Shadow’s song—having been lost. 

Many of the smaller details of the libretto, by contrast, show 
signs of immense care. Mr. Auden speaks in his article of the 
big ensemble as the crowning glory of opera, and he has contrived 
the verses for such moments with great ingenuity. A frequent 
device is to use the same word in each part but with a different 
implication in each. In other ensembles skilful rhyme makes for 
equally striking effect. When Tom learns of his good fortune he 
sings: 

Wisdom and wit shall adorn the career 
Of him who can play and who wins 
while Anne and Trulove sing: 
Heart, you are happy, yet why should a tear 
Dim our joyous designs ? 
and 
Fortune so swift and so easy, I fear 
May only encourage his sins. 


In the trio where Anne meets Tom returning with Baba all three 
parts lead, by different ways, to the words “ for ever ’’, and a further 
example occurs in the auction scene, when Baba sings “ intermezzo 
ends’’, Anne “ love ends’”’, the auctioneer “ auction ends” and 
the chorus “see how it ends”. Similar passages can be found 
throughout the opera. Auden’s verse in general is terse and 
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elliptical in expression, but clear in meaning, very apt for singing, 
and a pleasure to read even without the music. 

The libretto once accepted, Stravinsky’s contribution is masterly. 
This became more apparent with every performance, as it became 
possible to forget the stage and pay more attention to the score. 
It was known that the general intention of the authors was to write a 
comic opera conforming to eighteenth-century conventions; and at 
the first impact not only the form but also the musical idiom seemed 
startlingly Mozartian. But beneath the surface Stravinsky’s in- 
exhaustible originality is as much in evidence as ever; and the more 
the score is studied the more clear it becomes that ‘ The Rake’s 
Progress ’ is as new in musical conception as his previous, and totally 
different, treatment of a similar subject, ‘ L’Histoire du Soldat.’ 
It abundantly proves that the tonal system, even used in something 
very like an eighteenth-century manner, still offers endless oppor- 
tunities for a composer of genius to write music of genuine originality. 
There is a classical sequence of keys throughout the opera, and many 
of the songs are constructed in strict conformity with the ABA 
pattern, with a clearly defined tonality and a modulating middle 
section. The extensions of tonality are mainly applications of the 
favourite Stravinskian device of overlapping conflicting harmonies, 
such as tonic and dominant, or others similarly related, within the 
same key. Certain keys take on a special significance in the opera, 
or are associated particularly with certain characters. The charac- 
teristic key of the repentant Tom, for instance, is G minor tending 
towards the relative major, with the melody always focussed on D, 
which becomes a kind of Phrygian tonic. It is first heard in his sad 
soliloquy at the beginning of Act 2, recurs in the graveyard scene— 
decisively G minor here—and again when, as Adonis, he asks 
Venus (i.e., Anne) for forgiveness. Here it leads back to Bb» again, 
reverting to a derivative form, also in Bb, used in the orchestra at the 
end of the previous scene, when Tom wakes up thinking himself 
Adonis. The accompaniment to this Bedlam episode also recalls 
that to Anne’s aria at the beginning of Act 2, Scene 2. In a similar 
manner, if rather more tenuously, E minor is associated with Anne’s 
unhappy love for Tom, and here again a hint of association is 
contained in a similarity in the opening of the melodic phrase each 
time the key occurs. Curiously, and possibly by design, the E minor 
also tends towards the relative major, and the melody towards the 
dominant. 

Another telling exploitation of tonal principles is in the sparing 
use of certain keys. Those which occur more frequently are the 
major and minor of A, E, G, and C, F major, By major and B minor. 
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Certain keys, however, are reserved for one main episode each— 
the C# minor of Tom’s Cavatina in the brothel, the F minor duet 
for Anne and Tom just before she learns that he is married. the 
By minor of Shadow’s outburst of rage when defeated and, most 
masterly of all, the ravishing Ab of Anne’s Lullaby for the mad 
Tom in the last scene. D major and minor are almost entirely 
reserved for Baba. 

In view of Stravinsky’s declared attitude towards Wagner it 
would be idle to look for anything in the nature of a leitmotiv in the 
score. Nevertheless, just as certain keys carry certain associations 
in the opera, so there are a few effective recurrences of complete 
melodic phrases. When the curtain rises on Trulove’s garden in 
Act 1, Scene 3, a distinctive cadence recurs from the introductory 
bars to Scene 1, where the scene is the same. On both occasions, 
too, the scoring is for unaccompanied woodwind, without flutes. 
rhe phrase that Tom begins to sing, and Anne finishes, when her 
love saves him from Shadow in the graveyard scene, is one that she 
has sung, to the same words, in Act 2, Scene 2; and Tom goes on to 
sing a fragment from her Cabaletta in Act 1, Scene 3, in which 
she had determined to go and find him in London. There are 
several other brief but telling double references of this sort. Tom’s 
triumphant cry, ““ The Queen of Hearts! ’’, as he guesses Shadow’s 
last card, is on the same upward leap of a minor ninth (G to Ab) as 
that on which Anne resolved to save him at the end of the scene in 
which she learned from Baba that Tom still loved her. And her 
touching, ‘“‘ He loves me still ”’, at this point recalls Tom’s anguished 
recollection of her (‘‘ One, only one ’’) in his soliloquy at the begin- 
ning of Act 2. ‘Tom’s prayer when Shadow reveals the stones-into- 
bread machine is almost identical with Anne’s just before the Cab- 
aletta, and bears some similarity to the characteristic melodic figure 
of Tom’s repentance. There is also a distinct unity of style in the 
kind of melody given to Shadow throughout, and every wish Tom 
makes is followed by a distinctive flourish on the piano to announce 
Shadow’s appearance to realize it, except when Tom turns the tables 
on him in the card game, and the flourish precedes the wish. And 
the wishes are all spoken, not sung. Not all of these details are 
noticed in performance, but all are psychologically apt, and con- 
tribute more than a mere superficial link to the unity of the music. 

Although pictorial music has not been Stravinsky’s aim there are 
several vivid illustrative touches. As Shadow brings in the stones- 
into-bread engine, its wheels squeak rhythmically in the orchestra. 
Baba’s chattering is neatly depicted (in a part requiring very rapid 
articulation and flexibility, and demanding a mezzo-soprano of 
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greater virtuosity than the role is really worth). Another effective 
touch is the “ rake’s catechism ”’ in the brothel scene, where Shadow 
puts Tom through his paces, and the accompaniment gives a per- 
functory dominant-tonic cadence for different answers, like a singing 
teacher’s signal for an exercise, first in C, then in Dp, then back to C. 

What faults there are in Stravinsky’s contribution are mainly in 
the setting of the words. ‘Tom’s sudden outburst of remorse when 
the catechism asks, ‘‘ What is love? ”’, is hardly allowed to expand as 
much as the words demand. What is most curious is Stravinsky’s 
accentuation. It is not often indisputably wrong, as when he 
makes Shadow pronounce “ initiated ”’ as though it were stressed 
like “‘ initiative ’’, but it seems deliberately to do the unexpected, 
almost to the point of perversity, in rushing past nouns and dwelling 
on less important words. The very consistency of the style makes 
it clear that the method was deliberate, nor is it without charm and 
reason. Often when the natural accent of the words seem to fall at 
the wrong place in the bar the effect is rectified in the rise and fall of 
the melody, for Stravinsky never allows the first beat of the bar to be 
stamped out mechanically. Indeed he uses overlapping accents 
much as he uses overlapping harmonies; and in the same way as 
conflicting harmonies simultaneously sounding pull against each 
other within the key, so do conflicting beats within the rhythm. 
The verses sung by the chorus in the brothel scene provide one of the 
most brilliant examples of this device. Not all are so happy, and it 
cannot be said that this stylized treatment of the words always comes 
off. On the other hand, English folksong offers several examples 
of even more flagrant disregard for verbal accents, and there is a 
good deal to be said for both sides in the dispute on this subject 
between Mr. Shawe-Taylor and Mr. Robertson in the ‘ New 
Statesman and Nation’. With all the liberties Stravinsky does 
take, however, the omission of any precise indication of pitch for 
notes on the indistinct syllables in which English abounds (e.g., 
uncle, listen, apple) seems an unjustified pedantry, especially since 
it is by no means consistently carried through (the second syllable 
of “‘ heaven ” for instance is several times given a separate note of 
longer duration than it can properly support). 

One of the features of the opera that has aroused most controv- 
ersy is the epilogue, in which Tom, Anne, Baba, Shadow and 
Trulove come to the footlights to point the moral of the play. This 
again concerns the librettists in part, although the idea was probably 
Stravinsky’s in the first place. If it is accepted, his setting is 
admirable, except perhaps for the very last, and most disreputable, 
dance-band cadence. But is the epilogue aesthetically right? The 
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model is again ‘Don Giovanni’, which historically was bound to 
have a conventional comic-opera finale. But the modern view of 
‘Don Giovanni’ is not the historical one, and in spite of Professor 
Dent, who has done more than anybody to model English operatic 
tastes to-day, many people would prefer to omit the finale. Until all 
listeners are historians this romantic view is likely to prevail, for 
‘Don Giovanni ’, although in form a comic opera, is very different 
in emotional content from ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’. Even in the libretto Giovanni and Elvira are more than 
mere types or puppets, and are too individual and consistent in 
behaviour to belong as stock figures to the comic opera that ends 
when Anna and Ottavio are united. There is some nobility in 
Elvira’s passion, which is much more than that of the conventionally 
infatuated female who can be cast off and seduced again with 
an empty compliment; her humiliations cannot be looked upon as 
the mere ups and downs of fortune of a comic figure. Nor is 
Giovanni the stock villain whom virtue finally defeats. But does 
Mozart’s finale, even if we allow that it is acceptable, justify 
Stravinsky’s epilogue ? Even Mozart does not bring Giovanni back to 
the stage. And there are enormous fundamental differences between 
the two operas. The main characters in ‘ The Rake’s Progress’ are 
contemporary human beings, whereas in ‘ Don Giovanni’ they are 
all either more or less than that. Tom Rakewell is a man seduced by 
the Devil, a Faust whose temptation and repentance are enacted 
before the audience, whereas Don Giovanni, who enters and departs 
an unrepentant libertine, is himself Satanic, belonging to Hell more 
in the fashion of Nick Shadow, since he has no aspirations to virtue. 
Again Shadow, or Mephistopheles, is a conception in which the 
human imagination much more readily believes that in the statue 
that moves and speaks in Mozart. And whereas Giovanni’s end in 
the flames never moves us as the death of a potentially virtuous man 
led to damnation, but means only the return of a Mephistophelean 
spirit to his element, Tom’s delusion that he is Adonis, and his 
death of grief in Bedlam when Venus leaves him, are real and 
immediate, the final touching episode in the unhappy love of two 
individuals. A stickler for the distinction between universal 
tragedy and mere present pathos might even call it sentimental, 
although Stravinsky’s music elevates it to an aesthetic plane where 
sentimentality no longer offends. The music would be equally apt, 
it is true, for nobler tragedy or for a puppet play, but it takes its 
character from the libretto, which offers neither of these inter- 
pretations. Certainly it is not consistently “‘ comic ”’ in the classical 
sense, and it cannot suddenly be accepted as such when the play is 
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over, especially when set to music, which without gross parody is 
powerless alone to suggest any unreality in the emotions presented. 
Auden himself speaks of the immediacy of music, and its inability to 
convey psychological complexities. He says at one point: “ What- 
ever is sung is the case’’. What Stravinsky has written, to these 
words, means only one thing—that Tom Rakewell is dead of a 
broken heart. The audience is touched in a way that it never is in 
‘Don Giovanni’, and when composer and librettist try to laugh it 
off in a gay little epilogue they merely wound the audience’s feelings 
without convincing them that it was all make-believe. 

Much of this strengthens the very first impression of the opera as 
a whole, which was that Stravinsky had not maintained the im- 
personal classical manner to the end, as he had intended, but had 
somehow lost sight of his original idea after the first act. Richard 
Capell has suggested that in the first conception the characters were 
meant to be puppets, but became human as the opera took shape. 
Some support for this view is also to be found in the orchestration. The 
orchestra is small, with normal double woodwind (second flute and 
oboe doubling piccolo and English horn), two horns, two trumpets, 
timpani, strings and piano (cembalo). Throughout the first act the 
soft tone-colour of the flute is almost entirely excluded, except from 
tuttis, while much use is made of the more brittle tone of the other 
woodwind instruments, often without supporting string tone. The 
scoring of the opening music for Scenes 1 and 3 of Act 1 has already 
been mentioned, and the same instruments (oboe, clarinet and 
bassoon) are given many other expressive solo and concertante 
passages. The flute begins to play an important part only in the 
later acts, and does not dominate until Tom’s aria in the first part 
of the graveyard scene, and Anne’s Lullaby in the Bedlam scene. 
This increase in importance seems to introduce a new element of 
more human tenderness than is felt in the first act, and contributes 
appreciably to the impression of disparity of style. 

Of the inimitably Stravinskian scoring itself there can be no 
criticism. Improbable wind instruments and ensembles yield 
ravishing sounds such as only Stravinsky knows how, or dare try, 
to draw from them. The prelude (trumpets and horns), the 
melancholy tune for solo trumpet in the introduction to Act 2, 
Scene 2, the rapid repeated notes of the trumpets kept up throughout 
the auctioneer’s song, are further examples. In one or two places 
the strings are reduced or divided with striking effect, as in the 
first part of the march-like music to which Tom leads Baba into the 
house after the wedding, and the prelude to the graveyard scene, 
which is remarkably laid out for solo string quartet. The card 
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game, in the same scene, is accompanied by the piano alone, with 
such vivid effect as to persuade the hearer that in no other way 
could the atmosphere have been evoked so well. There are also 
several memorable obbligatos, notably one for clarinet in 
Tom’s Cavatina, and a haunting one for bassoon—in a kind of 
free canon with the voice—in Anne’s B minor aria near the end of 
Act 1. 

No indication of the instrumentation is given in the vocal score, 
which is otherwise extremely well done by Leopold Spinner. It has 
been printed in Germany, and the English text shows occasional 
signs of this in obvious misprints. Misprints in the notation are 
less easily detected, and one that may not be obvious is in Tom’s 
part in bar 5 on page 203, where the F should, according to the full 
score, be FZ. 

Whether or not ‘ The Rake’s Progress’ is an operatic master- 
piece remains to be learned. The authors have deliberately 
courted comparison with ‘Don Giovanni’, and if the new opera 
comes out of it the worse that does not mean much, for no opera 
could hope to come out of it the better. Its faults are the results of 
too much rationalizing, and on the stage it very nearly sinks 
under the weight of the theories that have gone into it. But 
history has a habit of allowing imperfect operas to survive by merit 
of the music alone, and that may well happen here, for musically 
it is never less than a work of genius. The score is like a box of 
marvellous jewels which, wherever dipped into, yields something to 
delight. Few to-day have yet the faith to believe that Stravinsky’s 
music might be the equal of Mozart’s, but most would agree that 
‘The Rake’s Progress’, if lacking the perfect proportions of 
‘L’Histoire du Soldat’, is the greatest and most important neo- 
classic work that has yet been produced. 











IN DEFENCE OF SCHONBERG 


By O. W. NEIGHBOUR 


In the issue of Music & Letters for October 1951, twenty-five 
eminent musicians and critics give their opinion of Schénberg’s 
work. The symposium is of great interest, for it may be taken to re- 
flect fairly accurately Schénberg’s reputation in England at the time 
of his death. The contributions are very varied in approach but, 
ignoring the question of Schénberg’s historical importance, one can 
distinguish four main attitudes towards his music. A very few 
show great admiration for it; about the same number feel that they 
can give no opinion. The remainder, perhaps two-thirds of the 
whole, are divided over the value of the earlier music but agree in 
finding little or no merit in the works written since the first war. 
Of the various charges which bring about this unfavourable con- 
sensus of opinion two are particularly serious. Several contributors 
believe that Schénberg deliberately rejected tradition and invented 
a purely intellectual musical language, though there is some dis- 
agreement as to whether this occurred in 1908 or 1920. Others, for 
whom his work is not so remote from common musical experience 
as to preclude consideration of it by normal critical standards, find 
him lacking in any real creative ability. Neither of these judgements 
seems to me convincing, and in the following article, completed 
shortly before Schénberg’s death, I have tried to present a different 
view both of his relation to tradition and of the value of his music. 


* * x 


Schénberg is still such a controversial figure that an appreciation 
of his work seems to demand some preliminary discussion of the 
problems that have made an unprejudiced approach to it difficult. 
First there is the question of the twelve-note system. It has been 
said that Schénberg’s later works are merely academic text-book 
illustrations of his theories. The system is not, however, capable of 
this kind of illustration. Manuals of classical harmony and counter- 
point teach rules which enable the least imaginative student to 
write grammatically and intelligibly, and the same may be said of 
Hindemith’s system, which provides the student with Hindemith’s 
own basic vocabulary. But Schénberg’s method is not a system in 
this sense, and the composer himself deprecated the phrase “‘ twelve- 
note system ’’, preferring the rather vague and clumsy “ method of 
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composing with twelve notes”. It provides no guiding principles 
for the construction of chords or melodies, and one can write music 
of less value than an exercise in the first species whilst satisfying 
completely the demands of the method. This means that the 
dodecaphonic composer must rely on whatever harmonic and 
melodic sense his knowledge of tradition has given him, for if he has 
any skill in choosing and manipulating his basic series of notes the 
choice of styles open to him will be very wide. A comparison of 
some of the younger twelve-note composers will show this. One has 
no difficulty in hearing the Italian element in Dallapiccola, the 
French in Martin, the Hungarian in Seiber and so on. Schénberg 
could be said to have been in the grip of his system only if he had been 
less skilful than his followers, obliged to write down arbitrary 
combinations of sounds in order to use up odd notes of a row left 
over after the others had been used more purposefully. But as his 
ingenuity, if nothing else, is generally admitted, it surely follows 
that what he wrote is the result of his purely musical preferences. 
It cannot be dismissed as cerebral mathematics. 

Schénberg’s work has also been condemned root and branch for 
flouting the fundamental laws of music by its acceptance of equal 
temperament. But his position here is little different from that of 
most of his contemporaries, for there are passages in all representa- 
tive modern composers where the notation is necessarily arbitrary, 
and Debussy’s use of the whole-tone scale presents a similar problem. 
This and indeed every other argument of a technical nature directed 
against Schénberg applies equally to Berg, but because Berg’s music 
is immediately likeable such considerations are rightly set aside, and 
he is commended for triumphing over the obstacles that his master 
set in his way. Schénberg is allowed no quarter because his music 
is misunderstood, or perhaps simply not understood, and the listener 
is anxious to rationalize his distaste for it. 

How then are we to listen to Schonberg if we wish to understand 
him? We are sometimes told that atonal music must be listened to 
in a new way—atonally. What possible meaning can this have? 
It cannot merely mean that we are not to listen for a system of tonal 
relationships such as we expect in music from Haydn to Brahms, 
for in that case we should have to listen to Debussy atonally. 
Presumably we are to listen tonally to music in which each phrase 
or paragraph can be felt to have a constant tonal basis, as it can 
usually in Debussy and rather less consistently in most composers 
since his time, but atonally to Schénberg and his disciples. I do 
not think this distinction valid. If there are really two kinds of 
music, each requiring a different approach, what are we to do at a 
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performance of ‘ Wozzeck ’ when we reach the D minor interlude in 
the third act? Should we hastily readjust our attitude towards the 
music and blame Berg for a gross stylistic error, or tell ourselves 
that the passage is perhaps like D minor but somehow not D minor ? 
We, of course, do neither. Much of Berg’s music hovers on the edge 
of a nameable tonality and we are not disturbed by an occasional 
tonal passage. We listen to the whole work as we listen to any other 
music, and the eloquence of the interlude is the same for all 
sympathetic listeners, whatever form of words they may apply to 
their listening processes. 

The case of Schénberg is no different; but it is harder to find 
one’s bearings because there are few passages in his later works in 
which one can perceive at first hcaring the firm traditional basis. 
He is in fact more “ advanced ” than Berg, though it is a mistake 
to look for a kind of extension of Berg’s musical thinking in his work. 
His musical personality is different and is best approached inde- 
pendently. When his music does sound “tonal” the tonality is 
much more elusive than in Berg. The tendency towards G minor 
in Berg’s Violin Concerto is obvious, but Schénberg’s Piano Con- 
certo has been placed in C and C¢ by different listeners, a dis- 
crepancy which speaks for itself. It is not easy to define what we 
mean by a feeling of tonality in a work like this, but the point is 
important because the Piano Concerto, whilst it is the only twelve- 
note work of Schénberg’s which is commonly said to possess this 
feeling, is also the one that has attracted the most attention. I 
suggest that the word “tonal” in this context merely attempts to 
describe the quality which the work is felt to have in common with 
music in more familiar idioms, a usage which arises from the 
association of the word “ atonal”? with music which has left us 
completely bewildered. As one gets to know it, all Schénberg’s 
music is found to have this “ tonal ” quality, because the moment 
at which its musical statements become intelligible is the moment at 
which its traditional basis becomes apparent. It may be that 
Schénberg was right to reject the term “atonal” and suggest 
** pantonal”’; at all events the more one hears his work the more 
one realizes that it is not based upon a rejection, but upon the 
acceptance, extension and renovation of the German tradition. 
As such one may perhaps regard it as tonal in a sense; most certainly 
one must listen to it as one listens to any other music. In this way 
the logic of the sound will become evident to the ear, if not to the 
intellect. 

Unfortunately the rarity of performances and especially of 
adequate performances of Schénberg forces one to approach him 
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principally through the scores. Those who are sufficiently humble 
will admit that the total effect of the music is hard to imagine, but a 
score does usually help to show the nature of the composer’s thought, 
whether one likes the result of not, whereas Schénberg’s music 
sometimes looks very arbitrary on paper. Moreover, while at first 
sight there seems no possible musical explanation for some passages, 
their derivation from the basic “ row ”’ is often only too obvious, so 
that the reader is tempted to condemn the music as intellectual 
pattern-making, although much of his own dissatisfaction with it is 
also of an intellectual kind. Examples of this apparent subservience 
to the dodecaphonic series occur in the often quoted opening bars 
of the piano piece, Op. 33a, and of the Fourth Quartet. But such 
passages are common, and I quote here from the andante of the 
Violin Concerto. 
Il 
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These chords close the first major section of the movement, the 
last four with their thicker texture and slower tempo making a 
kind of double bar. Their elaborate instrumentation is very 
important, and a single hearing of the whole movement does more 
to elucidate them than intensive study of them outside their context. 
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Still it is perhaps permissible to consider them in isolation, in view 
of their very typical Schénbergian ring. They belong to a world of 
sound so personal and consistent that the suggestion that Schonberg 
let his basic row dictate them is utterly unacceptable to the sympa- 
thetic listener, even though the dodecaphonic structure is easier to 
analyse than any quality which would account for their good effect 
in performance. The group of six chords marked I represents the 
original series starting on C, followed by the retrograde inversion 
on F. Each row is divided into three groups of four notes, and each 
section is played as a chord. The chords in III have the same 
constituent notes but appear in the reverse order. Group II is 
derived from cancrizans of the basic series on C and of the inversion 
on F, each contributing two notes to each chord. If the group is 
divided into two sets of three chords, each is found to contain the 
twelve notes of the chromatic scale. The six-note chords in IV are 
similarly constructed from cancrizans of the basic series on Eb and 
the inversion on Ab, each contributing three notes to each chord. 
It is hardly surprising if those who have played these chords over 
and found them disagreeable jump to the conclusion that they are 
the result of a method which takes no account of sound. To make 
matters worse, there are actually commentators on Schénberg who 
seem to think that an analysis of this kind explains everything, and 
so drive saner people to conclude that there is no real musical 
significance in such a passage. Schonberg’s frequent protests that 
the twelve notes are the composer’s private affair are ignored, 
except when his detractors hint that he is dishonestly trying to cover 
his tracks. 

As far as I know, no one has yet succeeded in making the kind 
of analysis of Schénberg’s later harmony of which I am sure it is 
capable in principle. Schénberg himself, discussing in his Harmon- 
ielehre an eleven-note chord from ‘ Erwartung’ (a pre-twelve-note 
work), can do no more than suggest an interpretation in terms of 
possible resolutions, for he writes intuitively. The refusal to let 
practice run ahead of theory has led so good a musician as Hindemith 
to condemn his earlier style and cramp his natural development in 
his determination to write nothing which he cannot justify intellec- 
tually. In Schénberg’s case one cannot hope to do more than draw 
attention to characteristics of the harmony which might eventually 
provide pointers towards a more complete explanation of its 
traditional basis. 

The first thing one notices about the chords in the example is 
that Schonberg does not employ the devices which might lead to 
such combinations in other composers. One cannot point to the 
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“ruthless logic of the parts”. He does not chose two or more 
groups of notes (common chords, fourth chords or more complex 
forms) and treat them contrapuntally as indivisible units, or even 
combine them in single chords without the justification of contrary 
motion. Such methods are alien to the tradition into which 
Schénberg was born. On the other hand it is not difficult to trace 
a connection with more orthodox procedure in group IV at least, 
where the four chords, each in root position, suggest the tonality of 
D already indicated in the last chord of III. The outline of the 
progression is clear. A rather complex structure on D is followed 
by a minor ninth chord on Fg. This receives its natural resolution 
on B in the bass whilst the upper notes are held over, though in a 
different octave. The last chord suggests a kind of chord of the 
eleventh, and the expected tonic follows in the next phrase, although 
the chord built upon it is already leading away again. It is interest- 
ing that the new theme which follows a few bars later strongly 
suggests the tonality of G or D at the outset. 

Elsewhere in the example the nature of the progressions is 
harder to analyse. This is partly because in chords of four notes 
some of the structure may remain unexpressed, and partly because 
the writing is deliberately more fluid than at the close. The 
greatest problem of course lies in the relationship of one chord to 
another. Taken separately they appear less unusual, but it is worth 
noting the important part played by spacing and registration in 
each chord. It has been pointed out that Schonberg prefers the 
euphony of wide spacing, whereas Bartok, for instance, keeps his 
harmony compact, so that the conflicting elements are emphasized. 
This is true; but the question of euphony is only a symptom of a 
fundamental difference in musical thinking. When Bartdk writes 
a cluster of four adjacent notes of the chromatic scale, leading notes 
or appoggiaturas are sounded together with their resolutions, whilst 
the essential elements of the chord are often reinforced at the octave. 
The third and fourth chords of group II are also constructed from 
four adjacent notes, but they are so spaced that they suggest struc- 
tures of a more traditional kind. In the first case the C# and E give 
the feeling of a seventh and a ninth the bass of which might be either 
the D or the Eb, though the context suggests the latter. That 
Schénberg’s choice of spacing always has a structural purpose is 
seen particularly clearly if we compare groups I and III. Dode- 
caphonically, III is the reversal of I, but a progression cannot be 
reversed so simply, and the notes of some of the chords are re- 
arranged in such a way that new chords and a different progression 
result. It is characteristic of the appoggiatura that it cannot be used 
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indiscriminately in any position within a chord, and the dependence 
of Schénberg’s harmony on the exact place occupied by each note 
seems to suggest that it is partly based on the liberal use of un- 
resolved appoggiaturas, if one may still use that term when the 
expectation of any conventional resolution has disappeared. 

An important element in the progressions is the stepwise move- 
ment of many of the parts. This is often responsible for the impres- 
sion of coherence received by the ear, though the frequent changes 
of octave which turn tones and semitones into sevenths or ninths are 
apt to confuse the eye. But above all there is always some kind of 
tonality present. Here and there it is almost as plain as in group IV. 
Group I does not stray far from D until the last two chords which 
lead over to the tonally less well defined second group. This is a 
transition from a chord of F major and minor to one of Dp, during 
which Ab receives considerable prominence in the treble, and Ep in 
the bass. This gives only a very rough indication of the tonal field, 
and the eye might doubt the existence of one. But it is a mark of 
tonal, as opposed to hypothetical atonal writing that two chords of 
the same kind sound very different when they appear on different 
degrees of the scale,and such a difference is certainly felt between 
the first chord of F which, from its initial position and the following 
chords, appears to be within the tonality, and the very similar fifth 
chord which has the value of an approach to the last and does not 
assert any feeling of the alien tonality of B. 

I think that these observations, though crude and tentative, may 
indicate the correct approach to Schénberg’s harmony. They 
suggest that it is an extension of post-Wagnerian chromatic writing, 
but that the development of its ellipses and ambiguities has led to 
such a wide range of situations that it is more bewildering at first 
encounter than some other systems, the more revolutionary 
character of which has imposed greater restrictions. 


7 * x 


Few composers have developed their styles so quickly as 
Schénberg did in the decade between the composition of ‘ Verklarte 
Nacht’ in 1899, when he was twenty-five, and that of ‘ Erwartung ’ 
in 1909. His first three important works, ‘ Verklarte Nacht’, the 
*Gurre Lieder’ and ‘ Pelleas und Melisande’, contain passages 
which are not inferior to anything that Strauss or Mahler had 
written at that time. His vast projects were carried out with an 
assurance equal to theirs; like them he could use the chromatic 
harmony of German late-romantic music in a highly individual 
and poetic manner; and like them he sometimes fell short of this 
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and accepted current banalities. Three chamber works followed— 
the First Quartet (1904-5), the First Chamber Symphony (1906) 
and the Second Quartet (1907-8), the last movement of which is 
partly atonal. These are much more important; but despite their 
individual characters it is difficult to avoid thinking of them as 
steps in Schénberg’s development, and perhaps they do to some 
extent owe their existence to his desire to follow up the possibilities 
that each suggested in turn. For the key to much of Schénberg’s 
thought lies in his ability to grasp all the possibilities of a musical 
situation. It explains his early mastery of the musical idiom of his 
day for, once he had learned the principles, he was immediately 
in possession of a wide range of consequences. Even in ‘ Verklarte 
Nacht’ his harmonic vocabulary had outstripped his first hearers, 
and fourth chords appear in ‘ Pelleas’. His melody developed less 
quickly; but a characteristic preference for wide intervals and 
irregular contours becomes noticeable in the First Quartet. Here 
the long, leaping, rhythmically varied first theme which dominates 
so much of the work in one form or another seems to be constantly 
trying to break away from the firm harmonic structure which 
insists on containing it. This struggle becomes even more marked 
in the Chamber Symphony. This is one of the most continuously 
and elaborately contrapuntal of Schénberg’s works. As in ‘ Pelleas 
und Melisande’ he seems to have been unable to resist combining 
his themes in every way that occurred to him—and he missed nothing. 
Each melodic line, except perhaps in the slow section, tugs against 
a harmonic context which seems to be dragging it back, so that 
although the desperate, claustrophobic effect of the music is very 
powerful, one feels that the style, though consistent, is unstable, and 
that a change is imminent. 

By this time Schénberg’s musical thought was changing so fast 
that some of his works became, as it were, out of date before he 
could finish them. The Second Chamber Symphony, largely 
contemporary with the first, was abandoned for nearly thirty years, 
and a third quartet (unrelated, of course, to Op. 30) had to be 
scrapped. This state of affairs left its mark on the Second Quartet. 
Instead of attempting another continuous work he resorted for the 
first time to a four-movement plan which enabled him to compose 
one complete piece at a time, without attempting to conceal the 
change of style which took place between each. The two later 
movements both contain a setting of a poem by George for soprano, 
but the change from the purely instrumental movements is perfectly 
managed and, surprisingly in view of its peculiar nature, the work is 
certainly the most beautiful Schonberg had written up to that time. 
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The final break with the older tonality had far-reaching conse- 
quences. Listening to the First Chamber Symphony one feels that 
the vigorous contrapuntal lines must soon break away from their 
moorings and pursue their own course. But no sooner had 
traditional tonality and its harmony disappeared than the broad 
melodic lines disappeared too, not so much because they were built 
upon specific harmonic implications as because their rhythmic 
structure really derived from the regular pulse of traditional har- 
monic progression. Perhaps consciously, but more probably 
intuitively, Schénberg took the logical course of reshaping his 
melodic style, and it is this as much as anything which gives his 
music of this period its special quality. One can see this clearly in 
the next three works, the fifteen George songs entitled ‘ Das Buch 
der Hangenden Garten’ (1908), the Three Piano Pieces, Op. 11, 
and the Five Orchestral Pieces (1909). While the marked tonality 
of some of the songs, particularly the third, tenth and fifteenth, or 
of the second piano piece gives no feeling of incongruity, the contra- 
puntal imitations in the middle section of the second orchestral 
piece at once recall similar passages in the First Chamber Symphony 
and seem out of place. The typical melody of these works uses 
very varied intervals and avoids rhythmic sequences, so that it tends 
to fall into shortish phrases. Imitative counterpoint is rare, and 
although melodic lines often overlap or occur simultaneously, 
especially if they are sufficiently dissimilar not to give the impression 
of echoing one another, the interest is in general carried by a melody 
with supporting harmony. Moreover, in striking a juster balance 
between the horizontal and vertical aspects of his music, Schénberg 
solved the most difficult problem facing German composers at that 
time. His style gained a strength and flexibility which announced 
his full maturity as a composer and at the same time cleared the 
way for further development. 

Schénberg’s music at this period was described as expressionistic. 
It is dangerous to try to draw parallels with expressionist movements 
in the other arts, but the term has some justification on technical 
grounds. Even in the George songs, in most of which a certain 
thematic unity is preserved, the real musical design lies in the 
illustration of the poems; since neither melody nor harmony at a 
given point has any structural purpose beyond preserving a certain 
continuity with whatever immediately precedes and follows, every 
turn of phrase and every chord that colours it is employed to give 
the utmost expressiveness to the moment. The oppressive, almost 
painful concentration of emotion which results is typical of Schén- 
berg’s lyrical writing. It is perhaps an acquired taste, but it is part 
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of his essential nature, and these beautiful songs illustrate it well. 

Apart from their expressive value, these broken and irregular 
melodic forms had the good effect of making instrumental com- 
position of the traditional sort temporarily impossible. The First 
Quartet and Chamber Symphony, despite the originality of their 
very successful structure, remain traditional in general conception. 
In them Schénberg occasionally indulged his mania for thematic 
unity at the expense of really imaginative writing, and he certainly 
showed no interest in developing for himself a new kind of musical 
statement, as Debussy or Stravinsky may be said to have done. 
But with the breakdown of tonality something comparable emerged. 
Even in the finale of the Second Quartet the instrumental introduc- 
tion leading up to the words “ Ich fiihle Luft von anderem Planeten” 
contains ideas of a quite new kind, notably the passage for viola and 
cello which begins at bar 10. Schénberg now began to turn his 
endlessly fertile imagination beyond questions of harmony and 
melody to the nature of the music itself. The tempestuous third 
piano piece of Op. 11 and the famous third orchestral piece, with 
its imperceptibly changing instrumentation of pianissimo chords, 
are unique inventions even in Schénberg’s output. More important 
from the point of view of future developments are the first and fourth 
orchestral pieces. Unlike the final piece, both retain the suggestion 
of a recapitulation and short, well-defined themes. But these 
undergo little development in their own right and the real design 
is very free, a matter of poetic and dramatic contrasts which make 
a sufficient statement in themselves. These pieces resemble 
Schénbergian melodies writ large. They have the same diversity, 
the same coherence, the same infallible sense of proportion. But 
the comparison cannot do justice to the sheer virtuosity of their 
invention. 

Schénberg followed up his orchestral pieces with the one-act 
opera ‘ Erwartung ’, one of his finest works. The libretto is admir- 
able for his purposes. It dispenses with narrative, and presents only 
the climax of a tragedy, or rather simply the extremes of emotion 
which a nameless woman experiences at a tragic moment in her life 
when she finds her lover murdered. As we have seen, Schénberg 
had at this time reduced what one might call the narrative element 
in his music, preparations, transitions and melodic periods, to a 
minimum. With the melodic beauty of the George songs and the 
inventive power of the Orchestral Pieces at his disposal, he passes 
swiftly from moments of intense lyrical expression to the most violent 
climaxes, giving the fullest possible value to every turn in the 
woman’s painfully contradictory emotions as she re-experiences her 
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former love and jealousy. ‘ Erwartung’ is, I think, a turning point 
in Schénberg’s career. It is not, of course, an obvious landmark 
like the finale of the Second Quartet or the first twelve-note pieces, 
and does not differ greatly in style from the works written just before 
or after it, but it is the culmination of the long development which 
began with ‘ Verklarte Nacht’. Here for the first time the 
atonality or fluctuating tonality is consistent and assured, and the 
tendency towards extremes has replaced the old insistence on 
thematic unity by non-thematic writing. Having achieved complete 
freedom in every department of his technique, Schénberg was 
bound sooner or later not to go back, but to find new boundaries to 
limit a field where the possibilities were so great that a literary 
element was necessary to control them. 

The immediate effect was to slow down his output considerably. 
Between September 1909 and the first war he completed only three 
works of any size. ‘ Die gliickliche Hand ’, the companion piece to 
* Erwartung ’, took him much longer to write. The style is similar, 
but its highly dramatic qualities are rarely offset by lyrical passages 
as they are in ‘ Erwartung’. It is an expressionistic nightmare of a 
kind that might prove very moving on the stage, now that its 
convention has passed from yesterday to the day before yesterday, 
but it would lose much in the concert hall, whereas *‘ Erwartung ’ 
has so little action that it could and, in the absence of opportunities 
for stage production, should be heard there occasionally. * Pierrot 
Lunaire ’ is such an unusual act and such an attractive period piece 
that its popularity is understandable, even if it is harder to see why 
good critics should have thought it far superior to all the other works. 
It is especially notable for its lightness of touch and great variety. 
Some pieces such as ‘ Rote Messe’ and ‘ Enthauptung ’ have some- 
thing of the violence of the operas; others, particularly the last 
three, a calculated sentimentality which successfully avoids pastiche 
on the one hand and banality on the other. Technically, many of 
the structural devices which were more fully developed ten years 
later begin to appear here. The crab canons of ‘ Mondfleck’ and 
the derivation of almost everything in the passacaglia ‘ Nacht’ from 
a short basic series of notes are already examples of complications 
more or less divorced from the general musical effect. Longer 
melodic lines are constructed upon the pattern of genre pieces like 
the barcarolle * Heimfahrt ’, with the aid of sequences, as in bars 23 
and 24 of ‘Der kranke Mond’, or by restricting the range of 
intervals used. The last trait is particularly noticeable in the set of 
four orchestral songs, Op. 22, which, apart from the unfinished 
oratorio * Die Jacobsleiter ’, closes the period of free atonal writing. 
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After a long silence Schénberg wrote between about 1920 and 
1924 four works, the first two of which, the Five Piano Pieces, 
Op. 23, and the Serenade for seven instruments, already show the 
preoccupation with serial structure characteristic of his later work, 
although only one piece in each is based on a strict twelve-note 
series. The Piano Suite is the first work to be written throughout 
in this way, and further possibilities of the method are explored in 
the Wind Quintet. All this makes a fascinating study and is now 
seen to be historically of some importance, but it has little bearing 
upon the nature of the music itself. The first four pieces of Op. 23 
show a new strength in their harmonic aspect, but in general con- 
ception they seem to look back to the pre-war period. Each one 
explores a mood in the manner of the orchestral and piano pieces 
of that time, but with an even greater intensity. The third piece 
particularly, with its constantly changing imitations, is a wonderful 
example of Schénberg’s unique meditative vein. But in the 
Serenade and the Piano Suite something quite different is attempted. 
Both works contain dance movements which do not, of course, 
represent a revolt against romanticism but merely a desire to break 
away from the expressive concentration of the pre-war works in 
favour of a broader style, carrying a step farther the experiment of 
the ‘ Valse de Chopin’ and the Serenade in ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’. 
They take nothing from their classical prototypes except a certain 
rhythmic regularity, but it is this reversion to rhythmic sequences 
which is largely responsible for the great change which came over 
Schénberg’s music at this time. 

That the most marked result of nearly a decade of thought and 
experiment should be a return to the formal musical paragraph may 
seem strange, but it was not merely a matter of regaining a position 
which had been abandoned after the Second Quartet—Schoénberg’s 
task was enormously difficult because he was determined to sacrifice 
as little as possible of the experience of the intervening years. What 
really is unexpected is that he should have achieved his object 
through the invention of a system which has no bearing on rhythm 
and need have little upon melody, and therefore favoured the 
composition of works like the Piano Suite and Wind Quintet no 
more than of further essays in the manner of the Orchestral Pieces 
and the earlier operas. It is in fact possible to see how the basic 
series helped the new style in a few passages. In the rondo of the 
quintet, for instance, each reappearance of the main theme is varied 
by fitting a different form of the series into the same rhythmic 
pattern, a rough-and-ready application of the method which 
succeeds only through the most skilful use of accompanying 
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counterpoints, and seldom reappears in later works. But, for the most 
part, the transmutations of the “ row” are less exposed and their 
real value seems to lie in having given Schénberg a new confidence. 
In this connection his defence of atonal sonata-form is instructive. 
He points out that tonality is only an aid to making the structure 
of a movement intelligible; that if the component parts of a work 
are not appropriate to one another a system of tonal relationships 
will not save the situation, whereas tonality may be dispensed with 
if the material is sufficiently unified. The derivation of all the 
material of a work from one basic series seemed to guarantee this 
unity. He recognized that the listener would not be able to follow 
the dodecaphonic structure, but thought that a feeling of unity 
would nevertheless result from it. The fact that an occasional 
melodic cross-reference is all that emerges in practice is unimportant. 
The knowledge of this unity satisfied his scruples and gave him 
confidence to let his powers of real composition take over and 
create those more important and less easily analysed affinities 
between contrasting elements which characterize the classical forms 
at their best. 

The Wind Quintet is tentative in several respects. The vestigial 
transpositions in the recapitulation of the first movement seem to 
show that Schénberg had not yet the courage of his convictions. 
They do not damage the musical effect, but they serve no purpose, 
and the problem of recapitulation was far better solved in the 
corresponding movement of the Third Quartet by formal inversion, 
a favourite device of Barték, who began using it at about the same 
time. The quintet employs a more continuously contrapuntal 
style than any work since the First Chamber Symphony. The 
different timbres of the instruments clarify the part-writing but often 
make for hard listening and, as in some of the earlier works, counter- 
point tends to stifle invention. There are, of course, beautiful 
passages, particularly in the mainly lyrical first and third move- 
ments, but the work suffers from a certain monotony not merely 
within the movements but as a whole. 

In the years 1926-28, however, Schénberg wrote three works 
which are perhaps his finest up to that time. They are the Suite 
for seven instruments, the Third String Quartet and the Orchestral 
Variations, Op. 31. Each work and each movement show a new 
individuality and variety. The overture of the suite is relatively 
simply constructed from boldly contrasted ideas; the first movement 
of the quartet maintains one character throughout by means of a 
quaver figure but is full of subtle and beautiful developments. The 
slow movements, both in variation form, follow in character, that 
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of the suite based on a chorale and ending with a coda full of quiet 
beauty, that of the quartet more melancholy and perhaps more 
deeply moving. The slow second and sixth variations of the 
orchestral set are near to the quartet in spirit, and their instrumenta- 
tion is that of chamber rather than of orchestral music. Elsewhere, 
as in the introduction and the violent fifth variation, the orchestral 
writing brings a breadth and power outside the scope of the two 
chamber works. Although the types of melody do not differ super- 
ficially from those evolved in the Serenade and Wind Quintet it is 
primarily from the melody that these works derive their greater 
spontaneity and wider expressive range. For Schénberg has here 
refined upon his methods and learned to establish and preserve the 
individuality of each melodic idea, despite constant variations of 
rhythm and contour. He scores a particularly welcome because 
unexpected success in the lighter allegro movements, the gigue in 
the suite, the intermezzo and rondo in the quartet and some of the 
later sections of Op. 31. Here the jerky chromatic tunes look 
disagreeably synthetic on paper but in performance prove wonder- 
fully vigorous and natural. The texture is as varied as the melody. 
It is occasionally purely harmonic, as in the second variation of the 
slow movement of the suite, or purely contrapuntal as in the second 
variation in Op 31 or in parts of the quartet. But more often a 
single melody is supported by a harmonic background consisting of 
simple chords, of some kind of repeated figure or of counterpoints 
of secondary importance. Flexibility in these matters has become a 
rare virtue. 

The two most important works of Schénberg’s last years in 
Germany are both operas. The first is a sentimental one-act 
comedy ‘ Von Heute auf Morgen’, which I have unfortunately 
never heard. The second is the three-act ‘ Moses und Aron’, only 
two acts of which were completed at that time. It was not until 
1936, three years after his arrival in America, that he returned to 
large-scale instrumental composition. The Violin Concerto and the 
Fourth String Quartet are planned on broader lines than the works 
of 1926-28, and are more freely constructed. Strict variation-form 
is abandoned, and the careful formal planning of the earlier first 
movements and rondos is replaced by a style of composition in 
which even the recapitulations are almost submerged in the stream 
of continuous development. But the bolder character of the melodies 
makes the eloquence of the material more immediately apparent, 
and the difficulties presented by the form are offset, even at a first 
hearing, by the natural continuity of the music. One cannot fail to 
sense the broad span of the first two movements of the Violin 
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Concerto, which is unbroken by the brisk waltz section in the 
Allegro or the scherzando passage in the Andante. As in some other 
great violin concertos, the finale is less convincing. It starts well 
enough with some fine ideas which are developed with the usual 
vigour, but no point seems to have been made before we reach the 
long and very beautiful final cadenza, based largely on music from 
the first two movements. The finale of the quartet does not suffer 
from this kind of defect. It is short, lively and self-contained, 
providing contrast and some relaxation after the tremendous Largo 
which precedes it. The second movement, a kind of Landler in a 
similar vein to the fourth variation of Op. 31, stands in the same 
relation to the fine first movement. The whole quartet is masterly, 
and these two works may be regarded as the most typical expressions 
of Schénberg’s maturity. No later work comes so near to displaying 
the whole range of his art. 

The first work Schénberg wrote in America was a Suite in G for 
string orchestra. During the next few years he followed it up with 
several more tonal works. None shows the composer at his best. 
One cannot compare the Variations for Band or Orchestra, Op. 43, 
with Op. 31. The ‘ Ode to Napoleon ’, which employs a modified 
form of the twelve-note method, contains some fine music but is 
rather a lame affair in performance. Perhaps the best work of the 
group is the impressive set of Organ Variations in D minor. In the 
Piano Concerto of 1943 Schénberg returned to the twelve-note 
system and dispensed with a fixed tonality. Nevertheless the work 
owes much to the tonal compositions, and this fact alone prevents 
one from regretting them, even if it is difficult at present to see what 
need they fulfilled. For the concerto is a lovely work which stands 
a little apart from the rest of Schénberg’s output. It is in four short 
connected sections. The opening Andante and the Adagio third 
section are full of a gentle, almost Schumannesque lyricism which 
influences even the scherzo and rondo, giving the whole a unique 
character. Of the earlier works perhaps only the Suite for seven 
instruments has any affinity with it. 

Because of poor health and failing eyesight Schénberg was 
able to write but little after 1945. Apart from some unimportant 
part-songs he completed four short works, all dodecaphonic—a 
Prelude for orchestra and wordless choir (1945), commissioned as 
part of a symposium on the book of Genesis, the String Trio (1946), 
‘ A Survivor from Warsaw ’ (1947) and the Fantasia for Violin and 
Piano (1949). The style shows a general tendency away from the 
more obvious tonal implications of the Piano Concerto in favour of 
a position nearer that of the works of 1936. But the extreme brevity 
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of each piece has brought about a concentration of thought new even 
to Schénberg. The Prelude lasts less than five minutes, but contains 
an introduction and exposition, a double canon ending in eight 
parts, further development, a kind of recapitulation and a final 
climax, all of which unfolds without hurry or confusion and leaves 
an impression altogether incommensurate with its duration. The 
Trio is the longest and most ambitious work of the group, lasting 
about a quarter of an hour. The score is divided into three parts 
and two episodes, but the divisions are not clearly felt and, despite 
some new material, much of the three middle sections may be 
regarded as continuous development of the first. The last section 
recapitulates some of the first and then hints at the whole subsequent 
course of the music, thus drawing the work together. Schonberg 
had been working towards this kind of continuous development ten 
years earlier, as the first movement of the Fourth Quartet shows 
particularly clearly. The Piano Concerto is more simply constructed, 
except perhaps in the scherzo section, but in the Trio the process is 
carried even farther than in the Quartet, for it is used not within the 
formal and emotional bounds of a single movement but across all 
the variations of musical character and feeling that one might expect 
in a full-scale work. Moreover, the changes of mood are violent 
and frequent, creating the kind of tension characteristic of the 
expressionistic works written thirty-five years earlier. There is a 
kind of reconciliation here between the conflicting ideals of extreme 
unity and extreme diversity which always haunted Schénberg. 
This enables the Trio to achieve what athematic writing did not 
permit, a concentrated expression of the more dramatic side of his 
musical nature freed from literary associations. The Trio is the 
complement of the Piano Concerto, which is the purest example of 
his lyrical style. ‘ A Survivor from Warsaw ’, though a success, is, 
I think, less remarkable. Schénberg had written effective sensa- 
tional music before, for instance in ‘ Die Gliickliche Hand’ and in 
the ‘ Begleitungsmusik zu einer Lichtspielszene’ of 1930, and the 
subject of the ‘ Survivor’ could scarcely fail in his hands. The. 
background music of the terrible narration is descriptive enough 
and leads admirably to the Hebrew hymn. Only here is the music 
allowed to take over, and the brief concluding section is very 
moving. A single hearing of the Violin Fantasy suggests that it is 
an important work. Structurally it has something in common with 
the Trio and, though shorter and perhaps less varied in mood, it 
shares its remarkable concentration of expression. 

It was customary at one time to divide the later German com- 
posers into two camps. One contained Schumann, Brahms and 
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Reger, the other Wagner, Strauss and Mahler. Although we may 
now feel that the stylistic similarities between the two groups are at 
least as striking as the differences, the distinction holds good as a 
general indication of their musical inclinations where larger forms 
are concerned, on the one hand towards purely formal instrumental 
composition, on the other towards opera, programme music, or a more 
subjective use of instrumental forms. Schénberg and his pupils are 
usually thought of as belonging to the second group merely because it 
was the more advanced in its use of chromaticism. This has helped the 
understanding of Berg’s music, for not only was he a great operatic 
composer, but his mature instrumental works all show a Mahlerian 
subjectivity. The expressionistic works which made Schénberg 
famous had led him temporarily into a similar position, but I think 
that his most natural form of expression was in classical instrumental 
forms which he approached in a spirit nearer that of Brahms than 
of Mahler. ‘ Erwartung’ is a moving psychological study which 
in its way can compare with anything in Berg’s operas, but Schén- 
berg lacked the ability of the real operatic composer to give a greater 
dignity and wider meaning to his character’s grief as Berg does in 
Marie’s Bible scene or in the Countess Geschwitz’s cry of anguish 
at the end of ‘ Lulu ’.* 

The difference between the two composers is even more marked 
in the instrumental works. Schénberg’s themes are capable of real 
development, and their individuality gives great variety to the music. 
Those of Berg have a primarily melodic function, and their lyrical 
and rhapsodic nature leads to a certain uniformity of tempo and 
character. Such a style is clearly unsuited to the classical forms 
which Schénberg handled with such mastery, and Berg evolved 
his own manner of instrumental composition, though he perfected 
it perhaps only in his last work, the Violin Concerto. Here the 
introduction on the open notes of the violin, the waltz, the climax 
of the cadenza section and the magical use of a folk-tune and a 
chorale are as remote from Schénberg’s kind of musical expression 
as the preludes to ‘ Tristan ’ and ‘ Parsifal ’ are from that of Brahms. 
In Schénberg there are no great poetic passages of this kind, for 
they are dependent on some form of programme. Moreover Berg’s 
habit of planning a whole movement round a single expressive 
climax which requires extensive preparation and resolution is quite 
alien to him. As in Brahms, the emphasis is much more evenly 
distributed. Nothing is allowed merely to fulfil a function in the 


* It was reported at the time of Schénberg’s death that he had succeeded in 
finishing ‘ Moses und Aron.’ If this is true, no adequate judgement of his operatic 
work can be made until its appearance. 
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general design; the briefest transition must have its own interest 
and value. This approach may not always make the music exciting 
at a first hearing, but it leads to a uniform excellence through every 
variation of musical character which becomes more and more 
impressive with familiarity. It is therefore, I think, the series of 
instrumental masterpieces from the Suite for seven instruments to 
the String Trio and Violin Fantasia, even more than the best of 
the expressionist works, which constitutes Schénberg’s finest 
achievement and places him among the three or four greatest 
composers of his time. 


ARAB MUSIC 


Simply one warm night, among much warmth 
and many nights: 

Simply bare voices and bare hands, a bare street 

Strewn with the refuse of the very poor. 


Then, like the first carol, the never-sung-before: 

in dirty robes 
Transfigured, their sick eyes gleamed: simply, 
Among the scurrying taxis, dark gathered Nubians. 


Pure and simple their voices swung, fell, climbed 

Long versatile rhetorics: their hard hands 

Applauded themselves, throbbed through tense silences. 
Lean uninstructed one-man men, 

Yet last in the world that still sing like a people. 


Caesar’s cold camp once stood here: and the stiff shapes, 
Since then, of other missionaries and business men, 
Embittered by grit, a mocking wind, a lying race. 

Only a dim policeman cowers, now, shy and indigenous, 
Among the mad trams and his madder fellows. 


The song soars still, violent and vast: their history, 

Daily paper, church, their nuptial bed, their narrow grave: 
All held 

Between bare hands, borne on bare midnight voices. 


D. J. ENRIGHT. 








IN SEARCH OF FRANCIS TREGIAN 
By ExvizasBetH CoLe 


Last July a description of one of the British Museum’s new acquisi- 
tions, Egerton MS. 3665, appeared in Music & Letrers. Readers 
will remember that one of the most interesting features of this 
large collection of Italian madrigals is the fact that it is written 
throughout in the same hand as that of the famous Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book. It was not without a certain risk that the authors 
of the article, Bertram Schofield and Thurston Dart, announced the 
find as “‘ Tregian’s Anthology ”’, for there is a divergence of opinion 
concerning the ascription of the Virginal Book to Francis Tregian. 
Through lack of proof, his authorship has never been definitely 
established. The first research ever carried out on the Fitzwilliam 
book was done by the late W. Barclay Squire, who brought out a 
printed edition of this magnificent collection nearly 60 years ago. 
He noticed that the name of Tregian appeared in the MS. both 
entire and in abbreviation as “Treg” and “F. Tr’, and put 
forward a tentative suggestion that Francis Tregian was the com- 
piler. Dr. Schofield and Mr. Dart found in the new MS. supporting 
evidence for this attractive theory, although it has been disputed by 
no less an authority than Dr. E. H. Fellowes. In the hope of turning 
theory into certainty I undertook a search for an authentic 
autograph of Francis Tregian—the one thing which would prove or 
disprove his claim to have been the compiler of these volumes of 
music. The following is the story of that search and of its results. 
Barclay Squire spent a great deal of time in quest of the same 
evidence. He failed to find it, but his energetic research resulted 
in the disinterment of a great deal of forgotten information about the 
family in general, and about old Sir Francis Tregian in particular. 
This gentleman, who ruined himself in the Catholic cause, is an 
historic figure; so great were his “ long sufferings for the faith”’, 
as his grandson puts it, that he completely overshadowed the rise 
and fall of his brilliant son. The archives of young Tregian’s 
Alma Mater, Douai Seminary, testify to his genius, although they 
yield nothing in the way of an autograph. This led me to believe 
that Barclay Squire had been casting his net too widely. It seemed 
impossible that such a man as young Tregian could melt into thin 
air, leaving not a rack behind, apart from a few eulogies in a college 
register. So I decided to go on pilgrimage to his house, and to 
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stand upon the spot where he had stood. Frank Howes, who knows 
Cornwall well, volunteered to help in the search. 

The road from Penzance to Truro goes through a severe land- 
scape that cannot have changed very much since Tregian lived 
there 350 years ago. His ancestors had made their wealth in the 
tin mines and stripped every tree from the countryside in the 
process. Hence its gaunt appearance. We passed skeletons of 
derelict mines all the way. Approaching the Tregoney Road, we 
looked eagerly for signs of the manor house which old records had 
described as having been “ richly begon and amply, but not endid, 
caulid Wolvedon, alias Golden”’; but above the hedges rose no 
turrets, no twisted Tudor chimneys, no evidence of opulence. 
When we found it, “‘ Golden” proved to be a very small house, 
squatting in the shadow of the lovely Wolvedon chapel. But we 
remarked with an approving eye the simple dignity of its construc- 
tion, the magnificent open fireplace in the dining-hall and the 
‘* hide ’’ from which the family priest, Cuthbert Mayne, was taken 
by pursuivants in 1577. All this gave us to think that this comfortable 
house was worth the trouble young Tregian took to beg or borrow 
the money with which to buy it back after his return from exile in 
1605. This reflection brought to mind the details of his transactions 
with the money-lenders Grosse and Sprye, which are described in 
detail by A. L. Rowse, and in other publications of Cornish lore; 
and herein lay an important clue. Somewhere the deeds of the 
Golden estates must exist. 

We found them in the Truro Museum, whither they had been 
taken for safe keeping. They lay in several large boxes, their 
parchment ribbons and large seals entwined. Almost the first one 
to spill out bore the bold signature “‘ Francis Tregian ”’, in startlingly 
familiar characters. 

The story of these documents is curious. They were passed on 
by young Francis Tregian, at his death, to his brother Charles, who 
took over the business of the family. They remained in the posses- 
sion of subsequent owners of the Tregian estates until early in the 
twentieth century, when the late Charles Henderson, on one of his 
foraging expeditions, gathered them up and carried them away. 
Much of the research of this young historian into old Cornish 
documents has never been published. He had the acquisitive 
instinct of the true collector and, at his death at the age of thirty-six, 
left a great mass of such papers, together with many catalogues and 
annotations of his own. All this came at length to Truro Museum, 
and into the capable hands of H. L. Douch, the curator, who 
generously placed them and his own great knowledge at my disposal, 
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on a later occasion. Together we went through all the deeds and 
memoranda pertaining to the Tregian family, and he was able to 
point out many facts which might otherwise have gone unnoticed. 
It seemed indeed as though Tregian, after hiding himself from the 
world for so long, wanted to be lavish with examples of his hand- 
writing to one who had been lucky enough to stumble upon his 
private life in so unexpected a fashion, for among these papers we 
found no fewer than twenty-eight signatures. 

Though undoubtedly a great curiosity, a signature is hardly 
conclusive proof of Tregian’s authorship of the three volumes of 
music (the third is the Drexel MS. at New York). Mr. Douch 
supplied the missing evidence by turning up two legal statements—of 
about 250 words in all—from young Tregian’s pen, emphatically 
vouching for their authenticity. Photographs of these two docu- 
ments, and of several variations of the signature, were afterwards 
submitted to Dr. Schofield at the British Museum. Having compared 
them closely with the Egerton manuscript, he saw no reason to doubt 
but that Tregian was indeed the scribe of Egerton 3665 and, there- 
fore, of the Fitzwilliam Book. He remarked upon the distinct traces 
of Italianism in Tregian’s script, and the individually characteristic 
way in which he formed the letters F, T, M, the small v or u, 
and, above all, the most unusually shaped small t. 

Although the finding of the Tregian deeds leaves much in the 
virginal book to be explained, it at least disposes of the anonymity 
of the copyist. Perhaps we may henceforth refer to the “ Fitz- 
william ” as “‘ Tregian’s Virginal Book ”—its rightful designation. 
Then from the paradise of Daintie Devyses, whither all good 
music-lovers go, this long obscure Cornish gentleman can no longer 
say: 

' O, my oblivion is a very Antony, 
And I am all forgotten. 


On the following pages will be found a reproduction of one of the 
complete statements in Tregian’s hand, from the Truro documents, 
by kind permission of its photographer, Norman Dash of Truro. 
It is a hurriedly-written note by young Tregian on the back of a 
formal deed of 1612; he declares that he will grant a two-year lease 
for “the cutting of Bossower Anhol wood”, which will be valid 
until the “* Feast of St. Michael the Archangel ”’ in 1614. 


Beside it is a short extract from the Tregian Virginal Book, by 
courtesy of the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
This is the beginning of ‘‘ Mrs. Katherin Tregian’s Pauen”. Mrs. 
Katherin was our Francis’s grandmother. 
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A SINGING MAN OF WINDSOR 
By Ernest BRENNECKE 


At nine o’clock on Wednesday norning, September 22, 1591, Queen 
Elizabeth opened a casement of her gallery window and looked out 
upon the lawn of Elvetham House in Hampshire. Here for the past 
two days she had been the guest of Edward Seymour, Ear! of 
Hertford. At this moment “ three excellent musicians, being dis- 
guised in ancient country attire,” lifted up their voices and greeted 
her “‘ with a pleasant song of Coridon and Phyllida, made in three 
parts of purpose. The song ’—so runs the contemporary account— 
‘‘as well for the worth of the ditty, as for the aptness of the note 
thereto applied, it pleased her Highness, after it had been once 
sung, to command it again, and highly to grace it with her cheerful 
acceptance and commendation.” 
The words of this song ran as follows: 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walked by the woodside, 

When as May was in his pride. 

There I spied all alone 

Phyllida and Coridon. 

Much ado there was, God wot, 

For he would love, and she would not. 

She said, never man was true; 

He said, none was false to you. 

He said, he had lov’d her long; 

She said, love should have no wrong. 

Coridon would kiss her then; 

She said, maids must kiss no man 

Till they did for good and all. 

Then she made the shepherd call 

All the heavens to witness truth: 

Never lov’d a truer youth. 

Thus with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, faith and troth, 

Such as silly shepherds use 

When they will not love abuse, 

Love, which had been long deluded, 

Was with kisses sweet concluded. 

And Phyllida with garlands gay 

Was made the Lady of the May. 

An invesugation of the authorship of this quaint composition, 

and of the dramatic circumstances surrounding its performance, may 
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lead us to some interesting conclusions. A description of the 
Elvetham festivities, and the complete text of the song, are found in 
a little book, ‘ The Honourable Entertainment ’, which was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register in London on October 1, 1591, and which 
was sold at sixpence per copy. 

This booklet won immediate popularity. Two issues of the first 
edition were followed by a second, “‘ newlie corrected and emended”’, 
before the end of the year. Its authorship was nowhere divulged, 
but R. W. Bond, editor of the complete works of John Lyly, the poet 
and dramatist, has claimed it as chiefly Lyly’s work. Lyly at this 
time occupied a humble post in Her Majesty’s Revels Office and was 
vainly seeking advancement. But before we consider the authorship 
of the words and music under discussion it will be of interest to 
rehearse briefly the background against which the performance took 

lace. 

‘ For many years the fortunes of “ the little Lord Hertford ” had 
been under the cloud of royal displeasure. His father had been 
executed for treason. His own troubles had begun on an unlucky 
morning in 1560, when he had had the temerity to elope with 
Catherine, sister of Lady Jane Grey and a Virgin of the Blood Royal. 
For years he had suffered imprisonment, fines and disgrace. His 
wife had died; his sons had been declared illegitimate. His sad 
condition had been somewhat alleviated in 1581 by his second 
marriage, approved by the Queen, with Frances Howard, sister of 
the Lord High Admiral. And now at last her Majesty seemed in- 
clined towards a complete reconciliation. She had indicated through 
her ministers that she would not be averse to a visit at his small 
Elvetham estate. Hertford now hoped, by outdoing all previous 
entertainments in extravagance—such as the Earl of Leicester’s at 
Kenilworth in 1575—to rise at last into his Sovran’s favour. 

An imposing train accompanied the Queen. It included the 
Lord Treasurer Burghley, the Lord Admiral Charles Howard, and 
Elizabeth’s own cousin, the Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon. Both 
Hunsdon and Howard were patrons of William Byrd, and it is 
possible that Byrd was among the Royal retinue on this occasion, for 
we know that he composed the music for the song of welcome 
performed on the day of the Queen’s arrival. 

Hertford had spared neither trouble nor expense in catering to 
the Queen’s fondness for ostentation, including pageantry, poetry 
and music. On the second day, for instance, there had been an 
elaborate water-show held on an immense artificial pond. The 
illustration in the second edition of ‘ The Honourable Entertain- 
ment ’ shows the Queen herself observing the nautical display from 
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her position of honour in the west, seated under a canopy held by 
four noblemen. Scholars are now in fair agreement that this scene 
was in Shakespeare’s mind when he quoted Oberon (“ Auberon ” 
appears in the ‘ Entertainment’) as describing “a fair vestal 
throned by the west ’’—and told how “ the imperial votaress passed 
on, in maiden meditation, fancy-free.” 

The festivities, which extended over three days, included dis- 
charges of fireworks and artillery and nocturnal feastings by the 
light of thousands of candles and torches. The Earl had engaged 
the services of his own company of actors. He had persuaded 
Thomas Watson, university wit, secret agent and swashbuckler, to 
write the Latin verses of welcome and the introductory lyric ‘ With 
fragrant flowers we strew the way’, for which Byrd supplied the 
music. Other music was composed by Thomas Morley, then 
organist of St. Paul’s, and by Edward Johnson the madrigalist. But 
who is to be credited with the “ three men’s song ”’ of Phyllida and 
Coridon, ‘ In the merry month of May ’? 

As to the authorship of the words, there is no question. They 
appeared in the anthology ‘ England’s Helicon’, published in 1600, 
and were signed “ N. Breton”. Their author, Nicholas Breton, 
was forty-nine years old in 1591; he was a stepson of George 
Gascoigne, who had written the account of the Kenilworth Enter- 
tainment in 1575. He was patronized by the Countess of Pembroke 
and was a prolific writer of lyric verse and entertaining prose. 
Among his earlier works were ‘ The Pain of Pleasure’, ‘ William 
Wit, Wit’s Will, or Will’s Wit—Choose you whether ’, ‘ The Toys of 
an Idle Head ’, and ‘ Breton’s Bower of Delights ’ 

The identity of Breton’s musical collaborator for the lyric in 
question has not hitherto been positively ascertained. The earliest 
setting of the words which has so far received any attention is the one 
published in Michael East’s book of madrigals in 1604, thirteen years 
after the Elvetham event. Furthermore, the composer—the son of 
Thomas East, the famous music-printer and editor—is generally 
supposed to have been born about 1580. This would make him 
only eleven years old at the time of Elvetham. Hence Dr. Edmund 
H. Fellowes, in his edition of East’s madrigals, published in 1923, 
justly concluded that “‘ the date of Elvetham was too early for this 
original musical setting to be that of East’’. But by 1925, when 
Dr. Fellowes published his little book, ‘ The English Madrigal ’, he 
seemed inclined to reconsider the possibility of East’s being the 
composer. “‘ East’s setting is for three voices,” he wrote “ and 
possibly was the one referred to in the Elvetham account. If this is 
so, he was a few years older than has been generally assumed, but 
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so little is known of his personal history that the possibility cannot be 
ruled out.”” Hyder E. Rollins’s definitive edition of ‘ England’s 
Helicon ’ also mentions East’s setting as the earliest known. 

A better candidate than East would be the composer Harold 
Nicholson, who has not yet been noticed by commentators on 
Elvetham, although his setting of our lyric appears in an early 
seventeenth-century manuscript now in the British Museum (Add. 
17797). Nicholson was a contributor to the “‘ Oriana ” collection 
of madrigals composed in honour of the Queen in 1601, and he died 
in 1639. Since he had been appointed Master of the Choristers at 
Magdalen College in 1595, he would undoubtedly have been old 
enough to be the Elvetham composer. 

But even Nicholson’s claim, although far more likely than 
East’s, is overshadowed by that of John Baldwin, who likewise has 
been overlooked in this connection. I have discovered in the 
* Baldwin manuscript ’’, now in the Royal Music Library at the 
British Museum, a setting of ‘ Phyllida and Coridon’ for three 
voices, signed and dated “ finis: John Baldwine:—1592”. This 
date makes it almost certain that Baldwin was the composer we are 
seeking. His manuscript tells us precisely what the Queen heard 
sung under her gallery window. The song is an engagingly 
old-fashioned, lively, rustic composition. 

A summary of this Baldwin’s career may afford us a few glimpses 
into the poetical and musical life of the times. His birth-date is 
uncertain. He was admitted a lay clerk, as a singer of tenor parts, 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 1575. He was writing his own 
compositions, as well as verses commending the leading musicians 
of his time, as early as July 1591. He was noted for his beautiful 
musical calligraphy, and he finished copying a book of Byrd’s 
virginal compositions on September 11, 1591. On September 22 of 
the same year he was probably at Elvetham, and he must have 
copied out his music for Breton’s lyric shortly thereafter. He was 
admitted as a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal on February 3, 
1593-4, without pay until he might occupy a vacancy for a tenor. 
This vacancy occurred on August 20, 1598, when he was sworn in 
to take the place of one Robert Tallentire, deceased. He died on 
August 28, 1615. 

Both Hawkins and Burney in their histories refer to him as “a 
singing man of Windsor’. This is a particularly interesting epithet, 
since it was anticipated by Shakespeare. In the second part of 
‘Henry IV’, Act II, scene 1, the Hostess, Mistress Quickly, while 
berating Falstaff, refers to a time “ when the prince broke thy 
head for liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor”. This 
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specific reference to Windsor has puzzled most commentators on the 
passage. Apparently professional adult choristers were objects of 
ridicule to the Elizabethans. Grimmer political implications may 
also have been felt by Shakespeare’s audience. 

I have suggested elsewhere* that Shakespeare may have had in 
mind one John Maudelyn, a priest of Richard II’s chapel, who was 
a party to the Abbot of Westminster’s conspiracy centred at 
Windsor, and who was subsequently executed. I should certainly 
not think it extraordinary if Shakespeare had two : 


** singing men ” in 
mind, one in Henry IV’s time and one in his own and Elizabeth’s. 
This would be quite in keeping with the deliberate ambiguity 
adopted by Elizabethan poets and dramatists when they dared to 
allude satirically to political issues and personalities. “ John 
Maudelyn ’’—“‘ John Baudewyn.” Both “ singing-men of Windsor”! 
Their names may have sounded temptingly alike to the greatest of 
English punsters. 

Possibly, if we had any knowledge of Baldwin’s personality or 
habits, and if they proved to be at all ridiculous, the identification 
might be established. I have so far discovered only one clue, 
namely the ungainliness of Baldwin’s verses, found at the end of his 
manuscript: 


Reede, here, behold, and see: all yt musicions bee: . anno 1591 
what is en closde, heere in: declare I will begine: . lulij 25 

A store housse of treasure: this booke maye be saiede: 
of songes most excelente: and the beste that is made: 


collected and chosen: out of the best autours: : 
bothe stranger and englishe borne: we be the best makers: 
and skilfulst in musicke: the scyence to sett foorthe: 


as herein you shall finde: if you will speake the truthe: 
there is here no badd songe: but the best can be hadd: 
the cheefest from all men: yea there is not one badd: 
and such sweete musicke: as dothe much delite yeelde: 
bothe unto men at home: and birds abroade in fielde:——. 
the autours for to name: I maye not here for gett: ——. 
but will them now downe put: and all in order sett:- 
I will begine with white: shepper, tye, and tallis:-— 
parsons, gyles, mundie th’oulde: one of the queenes pallis:——. 
mundie yonge, th’oulde mans sonne: and like wysse others moe:——. 
there names would be to longe: therefore I let them goe:——. 


yet must I speake of moe: even of straingers also: 

and firste I must bringe in: alfonso:—ferabosco:—. 
a strainger borne hee was: in italie as I heere: 

Italians saie of hime: in skill hee had no peere:—. 
luca merensio: with others manie moe: 

as philipp demonte: th’emperous man also: 


* ‘ Shakespeare’s Singing Man of Windsor.’ (Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, December, 1951.) 
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and orlando by name: and eeke trequillion:—. 

cipriano rore: and also andreon:—. 
All famus in there arte: there is of that no doute:—. 

there workes no lesse declare: in everie place aboute:—. 
yet let not straingers bragg: nor they these soe commende :—. 

for they maye now geve place: and sett them selves be hynde:—. 
an englishe man, by name: willm birde for his skill:—. 

we I should have sett first: for soe it was my will:—. 
whose greate skill and knowledge: dothe excelle all at this tyme:—. 

and farre to strange countries: abroade his skill dothe shyne :—. 
famus men be abroade: and skilfull in the arte:—. 

I doe confesse the same: and will not from it starte:—. 
but in ewropp is none: like to our englishe man:—. 

we doth so farre exceede: as trulie I it scan:—. 
as ye can not finde out: his equale in all thinges:—. 

throwghe out the world so wide: and so his fame now ringes:—. 
With fingers and with penne: hee hathe not now his peere:—. 

for in this world so wide: is none can him come neere :—. 
the rarest man hee is: in musicks worthye arte :—. 

that now on earthe dothe live: I speake it from my harte:—. 
or heere to fore hathe bene: or after him shall come :—. 

none such I feare shall rise: that maye be calde his sonne:—. 
O famus man of skill and iudgemente greate profounde :—. 

lett heaven and earth ringe out: thy worthye praise to sownde:—. 
ney lett thy skill it selfe: thy worthie fame recorde:—. 

to all posterie: thy due deserte afforde:—. 
and lett them all which heere: of thy greate skill then saie:—. 

fare well fare well thou prince: of musicke now and aye:—. 
Fare well I saie fare well: fare well and heere I end:—. 

fare well melodious birde: fare well sweete musicks frende:—. 
all these thinges doe I speake: not for rewarde or bribe :—. 

nor yet to flatter him: or sett him upp in pride:—. 
nor for affeccion: or owght might move there towe:—. 

but even the truth reporte: and that make knowne to yowe:—. 
Loe heere I end farewell: comittinge all to god:—. 

who kepe us in his grace: and shilde us from his rodd:—. 

Finis:—. Jo: baldwine:—. 

These verses are important in any study of Elizabethan musical 
reputations, particularly Byrd’s. As to Baldwin, they enrich 
remarkably our knowledge of his occupations and preoccupations in 
the autumn of 1591. Finally, their literary quality leads to the 
enticing speculation that if they had ever fallen under the eye of the 
young Shakespeare, now just beginning to make his mark on the 
London stage, he might well have enjoyed a laugh at their crudity. 
This laugh may have been echoing through his mind while he was 
composing that provoking Falstaff-passage in ‘ 2 Henry IV’. 

A personal association between Baldwin and Byrd is suggested 
by Baldwin’s masterpiece of penmanship, ‘My Ladye Nevells 
Booke ’, containing forty-two of Byrd’s compositions for the virginals, 
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which he prepared for Lady Rachel, wife of Sir Edward Nevell the 
younger, whose home was at Uxbridge, seven miles from Windsor. 
It was completed a few weeks before the Elvetham entertainment. 
In it Baldwin adds an interesting epithet to the composer’s name: 
** homo memorabilis ”’. 


At this point our examination of the original documents, and 
particularly of Baldwin’s characteristic handwriting, will serve to 
throw light on one matter which has been the source of some con- 
fusion on the part of historians and compilers of biographical data. 
There seem to have been not one, but at least two early English 
composers named John Baldwin (or, as the name was variously 
spelled, Baldwine, Baldwyn, Baudewyn, or Bawdwine). The 
earlier of these was the composer of two Magnificats for four voices, 
indexed in an Eton choir book dating from about 1500-1510. These 
compositions have been missing from the manuscript since 1898, but 
in any event they are too early to be the work of our singing man of 
Windsor. Yet the two composers are confused as the same person 
in such works of reference as Eitner’s ‘ Quellen-Lexikon’ and 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music ’. 

There is another interesting manuscript at Christ Church, 
Oxford (MS. 979-983), containing five compositions signed “ Jo: 
Bawdwine”’. As this manuscript has generally been dated 1535-40, 
it would also be too early to contain the work of our Baldwin. 
Strangely enough, however, the handwriting, and especially the 
signatures, seem to be his. Furthermore, two of the compositions 
are identical with those found in the acknowledged Baldwin manu- 
script in the Royal Music Library, ‘ Browning’ and ‘ Cuckoo as I 
me walked’. [Iwo possible conclusions can be drawn from this 
evidence. (1) Our Baldwin copied out the work of his earlier 
namesake, possibly his father, in his own book. This hardly seems 
likely, since in that event he would almost certainly have distin- 
guished between his own and another’s work. (2) The Christ 
Church manuscript is dated too early. 

Baldwin’s abilities as a composer must be judged principally by 
the twenty compositions of his own which he included in his big 
manuscript book now in the Royal Music Library (R.M. 24 d. 2). 
Besides his setting of Breton’s ‘ Phyllida and Coridon’, these 
compositions are included: 


In Nomine (1) In Nomine (2) 

An unnamed instrumental piece) Cuckow as I me walked 

‘** Upon ut re mi fa” Upon the plainsong 

** Upon ut re mee fa” (An unnamed four-part lesson) 


Spes mea If reason did rule 
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40 
In manus tuas Lord who shall dwell 
Sermone blande angelus Save me O God 
A fancie Behold how good and joyful 
A Browninge of three voices Three things ther be 
O Lux 


It is beyond the scope of the present essay to analyse or appraise 
these compositions. It may be remarked, however, that they all 
display assurance and ease in the contrapuntal technique of the mid 
and late sixteenth century, that some of them are obviously exercises 
in the current devices of “ proportion” and “ prolation” for 
didactic purposes, and that a few are intrinsically charming. 

It remains only to refer briefly to Baldwin’s activities as a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. The most important source for 
our knowledge of the Chapel is the famous ‘‘ Cheque Book ”’ in 
which all the official records were kept. In this book appears the 
announcement of his tentative appointment as a Gentleman: 

The Right Honorable the Lord Chamberlayne, uppon the thirde 
day of February Anno Domini 1593, did commande me Leonard 
Davies, Subdean at Hampton Courte, to recorde in this our Booke 
of Remembrance, that his Honor’s pleasure is that John Bauldwyne 
of the College of Wynsor shoulde be placed next in ordynarye in Her 
Majesties Chapple, all former promyses made to any other notwith- 
standinge, and the same dyd my Lord graunte at and throughe the 
election and requests of the whole companye then waytinge. 

Leonard Davies, Subdean. 

With this item my present essay must conclude. A fuller account 
of Baldwin remains to be written, one which may more brightly 
illuminate some still obscure areas in Elizabethan musical history. 





DERING’S LIFE AND TRAINING 
By PETER PLATT 


Derino’s history is important for the light it throws on the style 
and chronology of his compositions. For many years biographies 
have been full of misstatements; and false information has crept 
from one book to another, “ like a sea-serpent”’, to use Eitner’s 
phrase in the Quellen-Lexikon. Sir Frederick Bridge in ‘ Twelve 
Good Musicians’ and Jeffrey Pulver in ‘ A Biographical Dictionary 
of Old English Music’ have done much to clear up some of the 
misunderstandings, but there remain puzzling lacunae in our 
knowledge, and it is time the evidence about him was re-assessed. 

I have had the good fortune to come across a letter which, though 
it may not refer to him at all, has set up a new line of thought and 
led to a hypothesis which seems to suit the known facts of Dering’s 
life and the styles of his compositions far better than the usual 
interpretation. I quote the relevant parts of the letter: 

From Sir Dudley Carleton, his majesty’s envoy in Venice to 
Sir John Harryngton!’: 

(Venice. 26th June 1612.) 

You have a servant w™ hath spent some time in this citty 

and is now gone to see more of Italy; touching whom I receavd 
this advertisement. 

M’ Dearing is at Rome, lodged neere if not in the English 
Colledge. I feare he will remaine with them; whether for want of 
meanes or aboundance of devotion is uncertain.* 

That one of these should be of no hinderance to his delivery from 
those temptations I have taken order under hand to have him 
supplied w™ sufficient allowance to bring him to Florence where I 
understand your ordinary provision remaynes for him. W if he 
accept not I shall then suspect the other cause of his abode in that 
place & then I suppose you will be at no more [illegible word] with 
him. In w™ respect I thought it necessary to give you this advertise- 
ment... from Venice this 26th June 1612 
Can this letter refer to the composer Richard Dering? If 

we accept the conventional accounts of his career it could not, 
because it has generally been assumed, first, that Dering was a 
Roman Catholic throughout his life, secondly that he was, in 


1P.R.O. S.P. 99, Vol. 10, p. 62. 


* This paragraph, in an “ Italian ”’ hand, as opposed to the “ Secretary ” hand of the 
rest of the letter, is obviously in the nature of a quotation. The English Colledge is of 
course the Roman Catholic establishment. 
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1612, practising his profession in England. However, examination 
of all Dering’s biographers, including Burney, Hawkins, Feétis, 
Barclay Squire, Hadow and others, shows that the progenitor 
of these particular sea-serpents was Anthony Wood, whose state- 
ments have hitherto been accepted—often with the warning that 
they may not necessarily be trusted—for lack of further evidence. 
Wood was a notorious gossip, and other inaccuracies in his para- 
graphs about Dering have been criticized by Pulver in his excellent 
article on Dering in the Biographical Dictionary. An examination 
of the few incontrovertible facts of Dering’s career, of Wood’s 
account of him, and of his music itself will show that the above 
letter may well refer to him and that, if it does, his career as a 
musician, as a composer and as a Catholic becomes clear. 

First then what are the established facts of his career? 

(1) He was the son (presumably illegitimate, since the Visitations 
state his father to have died sine prole) of Henry Dering of Liss, 
Hampshire. This is borne out by the fact that Richard’s executor 
and chief legatee was Edward Bold, described in the will as 
*“‘ proximo consanguineo Richardi Deeringi”. Henry Dering had 
a sister Barbara, who married one William Bold. Edward was 
presumably their son. Dering was born probably between 1575 and 
1585. 

(2) He supplicated for B.Mus. at Christ Church, Oxford, on 
April 26 1610, when he states he has been studying and practising 
music for ten years. 

(3) (a) The title-page of his first publication (Cantica Sacra, 
1617) styles him as organist to the venerable English nuns in the 
monastery of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Brussels. (6) In the 
dedication (to Sir William Stanley) in the same volume he says: 
“* Dudum prodire gestiit haec mea Musica, non inurbana quidem 
illa (utpote quae in Urbe Orbis Principe nata est) sed verecunda .. . ” 
“* For some time this my music has been longing to come forth; it is 
not unpolished (having been born in the first city of the world) but it is 
modest . . . ”*® (my italics). This is an ambiguous statement which 
probably refers to Rome; but it must be noted that he says “‘ Haec 
mea musica...” In other words, the statement only refers to this 
particular production. (This applies throughout the preface. If 
he asks Sir W. Stanley to smile upon his music “ as it takes its 
first modest step ”’ he does not necessarily mean that these were the 
first things he ever wrote, but the first that appeared before 
the public. It is always unwise to trust the flattering and self- 
deprecatory statements customary in these dedications. There is no 
suggestion of student errors in the music of the 1617 set, in spite of 
Dering’s remarks about his music’s first modest steps.) 

(4) He is still organist to the nuns in 1618 and 1620, according 
to the dedications of the subsequent collections that were issued in 
his lifetime (see below). 


* For a complete translation of this preface see Bridge: ‘ Twelve Good Musicians.” 
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(5) Some time before December 22 1625, when he is first 
mentioned in a list of court musicians (see Pulver), he became a 
musician in the English royal household, and is mentioned in the 
Establishment book of Queen Henrietta Maria for 1629-30 (P.R.O. 
E101/438/7). He is mentioned in Domestic S.P’s and Lord 
Chamberlain’s record between 1626 and 1628 variously as “ and 
ordinary musicion”’ and as a musician for the lutes, virginals and 
voices. It was Playford who, in 1662, described him as “ Regiae 
Majestatis quondam organistae ”’. 

(6) His will is in Somerset House (Scroope 34), dated April 27 
1630. 


These are the incontrovertible facts about him. Anthony 
Wood, writing probably in the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, long after Dering’s death, gives some of the above informa- 
tion (but not (6)) and adds the following: 


. . This person who was born of and descended from a right 
antient family of his name living in Kent,‘ was bred up in Italy when 
he obtained the name of a most admirable musician. After his return 
he practised his faculty for some time in England, when his name being 
highly cried up, became, after many entreaties organist to the English 
nuns living in the monastery of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Brussels. 
At length after the marriage of K. Ch. I he was made organist to 
his royal consort Henrietta Maria, with whom he continued till she 
was forced to leave England by the presbyterian outrages in the time 
of the grand rebellion. . . . (My italics.) 


Wood also states that Dering was always a Roman Catholic 
and that he died four or five years before the 1662 Cantica Sacra 
were dedicated to the Dowager Queen Henrietta by Playford, who 
had collected them together. (This latter statement has been shown 
to be false by several authorities including Bridge and Pulver, in 
view of the will in Somerset House.) 

So much for the historical evidence. It must now be made 
clear what music exists by him. 

His published work consists of: 

Cantica Sacra a 5 + basso continuo 1617 (Peter Phalesius: 

Antwerp). 

Cantiones Sacrae a 6 + basso continuo 1618 (Peter Phalesius: 


Antwerp). 
(These are all motets for the Latin rite.) 


Canzonetti a 3 and A 4 + b. c., both 1620 (P. Phal. Antwerp). 
Light, short compositions with an obviously Italian ancestry 


words in Italian.) 


* Actually, as Pulver says, it was Dering’s great-great-grandfather William who 
moved from Kent to Sussex. His great-grandfather Nicholas acquired Liss in Hampshire 
and numerous other estates in an exchange with Henry VIII, soon after the dissolution 
: the monasteries (see Cal. Domestic papers Hy. VIII, 1542, grants made in January, 
INO. 37). 
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Posthumously : 

Cantica Sacra a 2 and a 3 + b.c., 1662 (collected and published 
by John Playford). 

Cantica Sacra 4 2 + b. c., second set (only 8 of Dering’s, and 
Playford admits they may not be his). 

(Again these are Latin motets.) 

The 1597 set has been satisfactorily proved non-existent by 
Bridge in ‘ Twelve Good Musicians’ and no copy now exists as 
far as I know of the 1619 set, if indeed there ever was one. Both 
these are listed in the bibliography section of Goovaert’s ‘ Typo- 
graphie Musicale dans les Pays-Bas’ (1877) and elsewhere. 

In manuscript there exist, apart from copies of the above works 
(of which the most popular in England appear to have been the 
1662 set of 2 and 3v. motets)*®: 

(1) English verse anthems (with a written out organ part): 

* Unto thee,O Lord’. (2 choirs, Decani and Cantoris, of 4 pts.) 
* Almighty God, which through ’, (2 choirs of 5 pts.) 

(2) English full anthem® in five parts, ‘And the King was 
moved.’ 

(3) Fancies, Pavans and Almains for viols, five and/or six parts. 

(4) Fancies for viols and voices (five parts). One on City Cryes, 
one on Country Cryes. 

(5) One English madrigal, ‘ If sorowe might so fully be expreste ’, 
6v (Bass missing), and a curious short 3-part composition which is 
obviously an elegy on somebody’s death, ‘ Sleep quiet, Lee.’ 

All these MS. works exist in England’ (and some of the fancies 
in the Marsh Library, Dublin). Nos. 2 and 4 all appear in Thomas 
Myricll’s collection ‘ Tristitiae Remedium’, 1616, as well as 
elsewhere. The earliest manuscript of the Country Cryes is prob- 
ably R.C.M. 2049, and appears to be very early in the seventeenth 
century. This is the composition in which the instruction occurs 
to ‘Drum with the backside of the bowe’ Add. 29375 (marked 
‘Drums’ or ‘Drams’ in R.C.M. 2049). The works mentioned 
in No. 5 appear only at Christ Church, Oxford. No figured bass 
is suggested in any of these works. 

The so-called glee, ‘Cease thy affections moving’, which 
appears in Playford’s manuscript part-books in the University 
Library at Glasgow and which was re-edited by Gillies Whittaker, 

® These MSS. all appear to be copies of the actual publications. There are also some 


MS. copies of the 1617 motets in the Bodleian Library (dated 1670-80 in the catalogue). 
Otherwise I know of no MS. versions of his Latin work in England. 


® The 5-part anthems existing in Peterhouse library, ‘ Lord, thou art worthy’ and 
* Therefore with angels’, are both adaptations (and poor ones from a literary point of 
view) of a Latin motet ‘O Nomen Jesu ’—No. 2 of the 1617 set. 


7 Durham, York, Tenbury, B.M., R.C.M., Bodleian and Christ Church, Oxford. 
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O.U.P. ’37, has a part for basso-continuo; it is an English adapta- 
tion of ‘O com’ é gran martire,’ No. 1 of the Canzonetti 1620 a 4. 
The other similar compositions in this collection for 3v and b. c. 
are adaptations of some of the 3v Canzonetti (1620). The only 
complete copy of these is at Wolfenbiittel. 

In general, then, Dering’s output divides into unpublished 
English music on the one hand and published Italianate music, 
always with a part for basso-continuo, on the other. 

To leave aside for the moment the intermediate historians such 
as Burney and Hawkins, the modern authorities, including Bridge, 
Pulver, Barclay Squire and Hadow, no doubt with the example 
of Byrd before them, have assumed from the above evidence that 
Dering was a Catholic throughout his life, in spite of his English 
anthems; that he was sent to Italy at an early age (because of his 
illegitimacy or his religion); came back to England sometime 
between 1600 and 1610, when he supplicated for B. Mus. in Oxford; 
and that he then remained in England until about 1617, when he 
appears as organist to the Brussels monastery. They have also 
assumed with Wood that it was in Italy that he first ‘* obtained the 
name of a most admirable musician’”’. In other words, that his 
early musical training, which must have occurred between 1600-10 
on Dering’s own statement in his supplication), took place in 
Italy. 

There are, however, two anomalies that strike one if these 
suppositions are correct. One concerns Dering’s style and the other 
his Catholicism. The first anomaly has been noticed by Charles 
W. Hughes in an excellent article on Richard Dering’s fancies 
for viols (M.Q., 1941). Discussing the probable date of their 
composition, he says: “*. . . if we place his instrumental music 
beside that of the English composers of the earlier period—Tomkins, 
Coperario, East, Okeover and the younger Ferrabosco—it seems 
in its place. If we compare Dering to a great figure of the later 
period like Henry Lawes, the difference in the two styles is striking. 
Dering seems conservatively classic, holding the old technique 
in a sure balance, while Lawes is venturesome, pushing the older 
polyphony to its limits and at the same time astonishing us with 
uneasy glimpses into the future. Lawes is bold, vivid, often 
romantic, while Dering is quiet, a little melancholy, conservative 
rather than experimental’. Hughes goes on to say that his later 
years suggest he was concerned with Roman Catholic music 
“ Therefore let us assign Fancies to c. 1610.” (That is, what is 
known as his “ first period” in England.) 

This is certainly a fair estimate of the date of the composition 
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of the Fancies. But is this sort of conservative classicism consistent 
with an early training in Italy? 

As Hughes proceeds it is obvious that he becomes more and 
more hard-pressed to reconcile Dering’s English style with his 
Italian training. He says that Dering may well have been familiar 
with such works as appear in Add. MS. 30491, which contains a 
number of compositions by musicians of Italy and the Low Countries, 
including at least one which is “sectional in the manner of 
Frescobaldi’s canzonas’”’, and goes on to say, “ Yet this left no 
impression on Dering’s fancies. Nor does he seem to have taken 
much from Italian ricercari which, short and long, are written on a 
subject or two, while Dering has five or six . . .” Hughes goes on 
to point out other ways in which Dering’s fancies are unmistakably, 
not to say uncompromisingly, English in style, and suggests that the 
reasons may be (a), ““ He may have felt that the English tradition 
and viol players were superior to Italian violinists and organists ” 
(6), ‘‘ His English patrons may have demanded music that was in 
a style familiar to them rather than in one that possibly seemed to 
them strange and outlandish and somehow never became naturalized 
as did the madrigal. ... In Dering’s time the fancy and the 
pavane were the accepted forms for serious music for strings, and 
both he and his patrons may have felt that in this field England 
had a nobler tradition and a finer literature than Italy ”’. 

But may not the reason even more plausibly be that Dering 
had never studied in Italy at all at this date? 

We have only Wood’s word that Dering was trained in Italy’, 
and in none of his English music do the salient features of his 
Italian style show through. In the English works the basis of his 
art is counterpoint, and the maintaining of an even contrapuntal 
flow is his first preoccupation. This applies even to the verse 
anthems, for, where there are passages for solo voices, the organ 
maintains the polyphony; in the melodic line the claims of lyrical 
flow are stronger than those of passionate utterance. These works, 
in fact, show a striking affinity with the verse anthems of such 
composers as Gibbons. In the Italian works the influence of the 
“nuove musiche ” is manifest. In the desire for the expression of 
intense emotion Dering resorts to a sectional construction in which 
great play is made with contrasts in speed of movement, and the 
music consists of short-winded phrases usually with a decided 


5 Bridge states that he received a report from a personal friend that an 8 pt. motet, 
*O quam gloriosa’, was performed, presumably when Dering was in Italy, in a 
church in Rome. Unfortunately he does not say which church or when. It is just as 
likely that the date was between 1610 and 1617 as between 1600 and 1610. 
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cadence every few measures. Polyphonic considerations are sub- 
ordinated to harmonic experiment. Dering shows a fondness for 
the juxtaposition of unexpected chords (see the last section of 
* Jesu dulcis memoria ’, for instance); there is a certain freedom in 
his treatment of passing notes; polyphonic passages are occasionally 
brought in for the measure of contrast they provide but they are 
always short and constructed on a simple harmonic basis. Modula- 
tion is of primary importance. ‘ Jesu dulcis memoria ’ is typical of 
his Italian style, and it will be found that each tiny section within it 
leads up to a cadence which is always different from the one that 
concluded the section before. Such harmonic thinking is alien to 
Dering’s English style. 

Now if Dering’s training and sympathies were towards the sort 
of music we find in ‘ Jesu dulcis memoria’ he must surely have 
found it extremely difficult, on his return to England, to acquire a 
contrapuntal technique of a type and order which allows his music 
to be placed alongside the largely traditional art of his English 
contemporaries without presenting anomalies. It seems more 
likely therefore that he acquired his contrapuntal technique first, in 
England, and later modified it in the quest for new forms of 
expression. 

To suggest that Dering’s musical training was English and 
not Italian does not preclude his having been brought up in Italy 
and having returned to England to train for his vocation. There is at 
least one indication, however, that Dering was English born and 
bred—in the Fantasias on City and Country Cries. Here is yet 
more evidence of his English musical training—no more intrinsically 
English form can possibly be found than these quodlibets, and 
Dering’s setting of the City Cries, though it is longer even than that 
of Gibbons, does not differ radically in style and treatment from 
the latter’s or from Weelkes’s settings and, like theirs, incorporates 
traditional London street cries. Also the Country Cries include a 
good many dialect and rural expressions, as Bridge pointed out®. 
This of course is not incontrovertible evidence that Dering spent 
his youth in England. He may have had an English tutor or 
guardian in Italy. But a fluency and sureness of touch in dealing 
with such difficult English in a composer whose education had been 
Italian is at least surprising. 

The foregoing examination, therefore, seems to suggest that 
Dering was not “bred up” in Italy at all; and this makes it a 

* Proceedings of the Music Society, Dec. 5th 1922. E.g.: ‘“‘ God give you good morrow 


Sir Rees ap Thomas ap William ap Jones . . . Jacke Jacke sleepst or wak’st: vast 
asleepe vather, cham vast asleepe ’’, and so on. 
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natural thing rather than a wonder that he should have written 
works such as the English verse-anthems, the fancies and the 
‘Cryes’ with such a mastery of these traditional and indigenous 
forms. 

Dering was in England in 1610, and in 1617 he published his 
first set of Latin motets with figured bass. It follows, if my hypo- 
thesis is right so far, that his Italian period must have occurred 
some time between these dates. He is, therefore, quite likely 
to have been in Italy in 1612, his movements between 1610 and 1617 
being unaccounted for except by Wood’s vague remark, “ he 
practised his faculty for some time in England”. This brings us 
back to Sir Dudley Carleton’s letter and the question of Dering’s 
Catholicism. 


From an examination of contemporary records!® referring to 
the Dering family—and there are a great many, since it was a 
very large family—there appears only one Dering who was a 
Roman Catholic since the Reformation. Apart from this one—and 
she was a Dering by marriage only—the family seems to have 
followed a policy of religious moderation (one is tempted to say 
cynicism), rather akin to that ascribed by some historians to Queen 
Elizabeth herself. It is possible, of course, that Dering got his 
religious upbringing from that obscure personage, his mother, as 
Bridge suggests in ‘ Twelve Good Musicians ’; but there are several 
other points that suggest his early allegiance was to the Reformed 
rather than to the Catholic Church. If he had been a Catholic all 
his life, this would mean that when in England Dering was in a 
position analogous to that of Byrd, a Catholic writing music for 
Anglican rites. He would have had to keep his religious convictions 
very much to himself to be bold enough to supplicate for a Bachelor’s 
degree in 1610. The regulations for the conferring of music degrees 
seem to have been vague, but it looks as though everyone taking a 
degree was expected to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles (see 
Mallet’s ‘ History of the University of Oxford’), though how far 
this was enforced it is impossible to say. It is significant, though, 
that Byrd alone, a known Catholic, amongst musicians of the first 
rank, did not take a music degree. There were, however, many 
secret Catholics at this time, and doggedness and bravery were 
certainly among their characteristics. Without further evidence 
nothing can be proved on this score. On the whole, I am inclined 
to believe it more likely that Dering was converted to Catholicism 

2° Cal. Dom. S.P’s; Recusant Rolls; Hampshire Recusants: Gasquet; and very 


full ‘ Abstracts of English records gathered ... in a search for Roger Dearing 
c. 1624-76’, Boston 1929. A windfall! 
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in 1612, because if this were so it would explain at once the sudden 
outpouring of works for the Catholic rites from 1617 onwards, 
in contrast to his few previous English anthems. The preface 
to the 1617 set and reference to his music’s “ first modest steps ”’ 
would then become a sort of testament to his abandonment of his 
old religion, a fresh start, as well as a sign of his new allegiance to 

Italian ideals. 

It is impossible to prove all this; but it seems to me a more 
plausible account of Richard Dering’s career than the generally 
accepted version, and it explains quite clearly the order and styles 
of his musical productions. This is the main purpose of my article: 
to suggest that Dering was brought up in the English tradition and 
later absorbed, or rather became enthusiastic in the pursuit of, some 
of the new Italian ideas. It is one thing to forsake one’s traditional 
conservative musical upbringing in order to experiment in new 
forms and styles; it is quite another thing to assume at the order of a 
patron the full panoply of a tradition in which one is not versed— 
which is what must have happened on his return to England if 
Dering had been “ bred up in Italy ”’ 

If my hypothesis is correct, and if Sir Dudley Carleton’s letter 
can be assumed to refer to Richard Dering, his life history will 
now appear as follows: 

.1580. (His father was 18 in 1575—see Balliol College records. 
1580-1610 in England, of which 
1600-1610 was spent in musical study, ? employment, and in 

composition of English music. 

1612 or before: visit to Italy, ? under the patronage of Sir John 
Harrington. Visits Venice, Rome and Florence, coming 
across Italian developments and ideas. Conversion to 
Catholicism. Probably remaining in Italy until 

1617 or before. Accepts post as organist in Brussels. 

1625 appointed musician at the Court of Charles I, probably as a 
servant of his Roman Catholic consort, Henrietta Maria. 

1630—dies. Buried in St. Mary-in-Savoy Church March 22. (See 
burial register now in St. Mary-le-Strand, dated 22.3.1629, 
old style, legal calendar. 








MUSIC IN GOTFRID’S ‘TRISTAN’ 


By Ian F. Finitay 


Tue authors of the Middle High German epics devoted considerable 
attention to music, which played an important part in the life of 
the courtly society of the Middle Ages. Among about fifty epics 
we find only nine? in which music is not mentioned; and twenty-nine 
musical instruments are mentioned by name?®. 

In most of these works, it must be admitted, music is mentioned 
only incidentally; but in Gotfrid von Strassburg’s ‘ Tristan und 
Isolde’ (written about 1210) this is not the case. In the whole 
poem, consisting of 19,548 lines and left incomplete by the poet 
at his death, there are only ten sections (of thirty) in which music 
is not mentioned and in five sections it forms the basis of the action. 
Without music, in fact, the work would be inconceivable and empty. 
By the very discussion and participation of music it gains its special 
and even unique importance in the literature of the Middle Ages. 
From the many aspects of music mentioned in ‘ Tristan ’*, I have 
chosen for this article only those which refer to the effect of music 
on the listener, together with certain other aesthetic matters, for 
it is through these that the unique nature of the poem can best be 
appreciated. 

In the literature of all times we find references to the effect 
of music on the listener, but the special significance of ‘ Tristan ” 
lies in the fact that here for the first and only time in Middle High 
German literature there is mention of such a far-reaching and deep 
effect, and also that music is appreciated and practised for the sake 
of the aesthetic enjoyment derived therefrom. Time and time again 
it is stressed that Tristan’s artistic accomplishment is most clearly 
felt by the effect of his playing and singing on his listeners. Already 
at the age of fourteen at the court of King Mark he aroused the 
admiration of all by his playing of the harp: 


1 Alexius, Der arme Heinrich, Otto mit dem Barte, Herzmaere, Klage der Kunst, 
Pantaleon, Schwanenritter, Silvester, Titurel. 

* becken, clie, fiedel, floite, gige, glocke, harpfe, hollunder-floite, horn, leier, lire, 
monochord, musikwerk, orgel, organistrum, pauke, pfeife, psalterion, rotte, rottumbe, 
sambjut, schalmei, schelle, stive, sumber, symphonie, tamburin, trommel, trompete. 

* The following instruments are mentioned : schelle, harpfe, fiedel, gige, lire, rotte, 
symphonie, sambjut, rotte; the following forms: leich, stampenie, rotruwange, schanzun, 
pasturele, rundate, refloit, folate; the following technical expressions: anderunge, 
wandelunge, wandelieren, organieren, discantieren, ursuoche. Also here is much 
information about the musical education of the young knight of the period. 
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3563 * Tristan, the new wandering player, began his new office with 
great diligence. His preludes and novel introductions were played 
with such beautiful string tone that everyone ran to him. All 
the people of the court came running and no one could come 
too soon. 

The greatest effect was attained however when he played a “leich ”: 

3588 He then began to play sweet sounds on the harp in the Breton 
manner, so that many a one who sat there forgot his own name: 
heart and ears began to loose their equilibrium. It was often 
thought: ‘‘ Blessed is the merchant who has such a courtly son!”’ 
His fingers moved so wonderfully among the strings. They 
produced sounds such that the whole palace was filled with them. 
Eyes were also not spared, many looked attentively and watched 
his hands. 

It is clear that Tristan had here played a purely instrumental 

“leich”’. The effect was all the greater, for thoughts which 

otherwise would have been expressed by words had here to be 

expressed purely by the music. That Tristan’s playing and singing 
assured him the favour of all who heard him is shown by the 
following passages: 

3641 a waz ist diz von kinde? 

waz han wir zuo gesinde 

ez ist allez umbe den wint, 
elliu diu kint, diu nu sint, 
wider unserm Tristande! ’ 

7828 His playing and singing were so exquisite that in the short space 
of an hour he had gained all their admiration. 

According to Gotfrid, he was also able to soften the hearts of the 

pirates by his playing: 

7586 That I however recovered from these wounds I owe to my harp. 
As I told you I was a kind of wandering player. Thus I gained 
by my playing this little boat and enough food to keep me alive 
till now. 

The Munich manuscript of the poem shows a picture of the wounded 

Tristan in his little boat’. 

The Irish messengers, too, were moved by his playing. Their 
praise could, in fact, not have been higher: 

7515 They heard there to their hearts’ content a man playing the harp 
and singing so sweetly that they could not move from the spot 
as long as he continued to play and sing. 

7607 “‘ Friend’, said the messengers, “ you shall enjoy your sweet 
voice and melodies, no longer shall you go without comfort and 
advice. Whatever may have brought you here, be it God, water 
or wind, we shall bring you to where there are people.” 

* Throughout the article I have used the numbering of lines according to the edition 

of Fr. Ranke. Berlin 1949. 

5 Frontispiece to the edition of Closs. Oxford 1944. 
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We see from this what lovers of music the ancient Irish were. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who travelled in Ireland in 1185, praised their 
incomparable mastery of instrumental music*. Ratpert, Notker 
Balbulus and Tutilo, under whom the singing school at the monas- 
tery of St. Gallen in Switzerland reached its first great importance, 
were pupils of the Irishman Moengal (c. 855). 

Tristan’s playing was not only able to delight, it also awakened 
such feelings as pity: 

7673 And when the poor wandering player began to play in spite of 
the state of his body, his playing was such that all had pity on 
him. Thus they had him carried from his boat and bade him 
be taken to a doctor. 

One thinks here of Luther’s words: ‘ music is the best tonic for 
the troubled soul” and of the following passage from his table- 
talk: “I have always loved music; singing has nothing to do 
with the world.” And whatever has nothing to do with the world 
frees us from it. It releases us from life and leads us into our own 
soul and to the deepest regions of our nature. It finds us and leads 
us even when all else has left us, and its power triumphs when 
it resounds in our darkest hour. 

Isolde’s teacher, a priest, was able to estimate the standard of 
Tristan’s art correctly: 

7733 He then went to the Queen and told her that a wandering player 
was in the city, a martyr dead with a living body. Never had a 
man with greater ability been born of woman. 

7746 Perceive the wonder that a dying man can play the harp and 
sing in such a wonderfully sweet manner. 

Tristan also knew how to estimate his artistic accomplishments; 
and this should not be regarded as pride, it was not for him a question 
of appearance, but one of being—not of deceit and show but of 
truth, originality and beauty: 

7874 Also I know of myself that for my years no other man can play 
so many noble stringed instruments. 

Therefore he had great trust in his art: 
7860 “‘ Thus it is’, said the wounded wandering player, “ that I shall 
recover by my playing, if God wills it.” 
With Goethe’s minstrel he could well say: 
Ich singe, wie der Vogel singt, 
Der in den Zweigen wohnet; 
Das Lied, das aus der Kehle dringt, 
Ist Lohn, der reichlich lohnet. 


The effect of Isolde’s playing and singing upon her listeners, too, 


* Cf. Hertz, Tristan und Isolde. Stuttgart 1911, p. 521. 
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is often mentioned, and one can assume that she was hardly inferior 

to Tristan: 

8112 si sanc in maneges herzen muot 
offenlichen unde tougen 
durch oren und durch ougen. 
ir sanc, dens offenliche tete 
beide anderswz und an der stete, 
daz was ir siieze singen, 
ir senftez seiten clingen, 
daz lute und offenliche 
durch der oren kiinicriche 
hin nider in diu herzen clanc. 

There are also in ‘ Tristan’ passages that are interesting and 
important for the aesthetics of music of the period. With regard 
to Gotfrid’s attitude to art, we have the following passage: 

.721 The King said: “ Tristan, listen to me. You have everything I 
require; you can do everything that I want: hunting, languages 
and the playing of stringed instruments. Now we will be 
companions, you mine and I yours. During the day we will go 
hunting, and at night we will busy ourselves with courtly matters 
here: playing the harp and the fiddle and singing. These things 
you can do and you will do them for me.” 

Gotfrid considered art to be the product of a high intellect and a 

happy mind. In his opinion true art could proceed only from a 

healthy mind which presupposed a healthy body. It was said of 

Tristan’s playing on his arrival in Dublin that his heart was not in it: 


7524 The joy which they had from him on this occasion was, however, 
not of long duration. Whatever he played or sang did not come 
from his deepest self, his heart was not in it. 

Immediately he saw Isolde, however, his mood changed: 

7820 He now played the harp much better than he had before, for he 
had hopes that his misfortune had now passed. He no longer 
played and sang in a lifeless manner. 

According to Mergell’, we see here for the first time the motive 

of a new life conquering death—of a rebirth of Tristan. Golther® 

has said of this important passage: 

Gotfrid has here developed thoughts which correspond to our 
modern conceptions and which in the case of a medieval poet, for 
whom the objective material was of prime importance, seem all the 
more unexpected. The poet must live with his material with his 
whole thought and feeling, otherwise everything is seen from he 
outside and has little value. 

The above passage shows us also Gotfrid’s conception of the duty 

and responsibility of the artist with respect to music, for only from 


’? Tristan und Isolde. Mainz 1949. p. 164. 
® Tristan und Isolde. Berlin, 1888. p. xiii. 
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the conviction that is worth while to be an artist can anything 
great and unique for oneself and mankind be achieved. Gotfrid 
also gives us an interesting sidelight upon what was expected of the 
wandering players of the period: 

7560 I was a courtly wandering player and knew enough of courtly 
matters and had enough artistic ability. I could speak, be silent, 
play the lyre, fiddle, harp and rotte. 

It was thus apparently not enough to have mastered four stringed 
instruments; one had also to possess the tact of a diplomat. 

In the episode of the wandering player Gandin, Gotfrid talks 
of the players who, by a mastery of the technical problems of their 
art, seek to impress receptive listeners, and shows the difficulty 
of distinguishing between false and true artistry. This episode 
is used to praise the musical accomplishments of Gotfrid’s hero: 

13412 “ No, no”’, said Tristan, “‘ you are a fool, Gandin! My friend, 
you have attained the aim of a charlatan. Seeing that you have 
deceived the King by your playing of the rotte, I will now do 
that by means of my playing of the harp. You have deceived; 
now you, too, shall be deceived.” 

Thus the harp triumphs over the rotte, and with it true art over the 
treacherous wandering player who misuses his art. One is reminded 
of Heine’s lines: 

Ein kleines Harfenmadchen sang. 

Sie sang mit wahrem Gefiihle 

Und falscher Stimme, doch ward ich sehr 

Geriihret von ihrem Spiele. 

Gotfrid’s musical sense is further shown by his feeling for the 
sounds of nature, and many are the fine verbal descriptions of wood- 
land scenes. Moreover, he is as sensitive in optical matters and has 
created many fine Stimmungsbilder, that, for example, of 
Tristan sitting at the feet of King Mark listening to the harpist, 
a scene that has inspired many a painter. Gotfrid has also given 
us many fine descriptions of the hands of the harpist: 

3547 When he took the harp, his hands were specially suitable for it. 
They were, as I have read, as beautiful as they possibly could be. 
Tender and gentle, small yet long and as white as snow. 

Gotfrid was the first German poet in whose works musical 
feelings found such appreciation. For him music formed a vital 
part of existence and of literature, through which the artist can 
utter thoughts whose expression through mere words was impossible. 
Herein lies his special importance. His ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
forms not only the literary but also the musical summit of Middle 
High German writings. 








A PLEA FOR SCHUMANN’S OP. 11 
By Ian PARROTT 


ScHUMANN’s pianoforte sonatas are not so often played as they used 
to be. I write to enter a plea for their reconsideration, and especially 
on behalf of the first, the F# minor, Op. 11. 

For too long there has been a tendency to take it for granted 
that Schumann could not write a good sonata movement. It may 
be profitable to look at Op. 11 from the less academic and friendlier 
standpoint we now occupy on the safe side of the sonata landslide 
which the Romantic movement brought about. In so doing we 
may be newly impressed by the validity of this virile sonata, which 
Schumann composed at Leipzig in 1835 when he was twenty-five, 
dedicating it to his future wife, Clara Wieck. The two later piano 
sonatas may hang together better than the first, but there is an 
economy of ideas now which is too much like paucity. 

The crux of the sonata-form argument has always lain in the 
development section, which attained its utmost importance in 
Beethoven. The only great nineteenth-century composer whose 
work was the direct outcome of the symphonic development was 
Wagner. With him the form grew and flowered, while ostensibly 
serving dramatic ends. No other composer after Beethoven did 
anything really new with that vital feature of the typical first- 
movement framework. Brahms’s adherence, in a long series of 
works usually composed in stereotyped sonata form, to a quasi- 
classical and unadventurous development is one of the things that 
characterize him as a backward-looking artist, strangely untypical 
of his generation. 

It is precisely this crucial feature of the classical sonata, the 
development, which appears to have bored Schumann. But is 
it fair to perpetuate the conventional opinion that he fails in his 
development sections? Beethoven achieved tremendous dramatic 
tension in his developments, but Beethoven’s way was not the 
only one. His young contemporary Schubert did not feel bound 
to tread in his footsteps. If Schubert feels like it, he begins develop- 
ing before his exposition is completed. The flow of lyrical ideas, 
in other words, is stronger than the dramatic design. Whether an 
artist succeeds or fails when declining to adopt a procedure he 
feels to be uncongenial to his temperament and the nature of his 
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ideas is something to be judged by the effect of his work and not 
by the distance of his departure from a classical standard. Schubert’s 
art has often enough suffered from critics who were disappointed 
that it should not have been a continuation of Beethoven’s. It is 
more useful to appreciate what is Schumannian in Schumann, 
rather than flog the old sonata-form war-horse—the sonata form 
which is, in truth, an expression of Beethoven’s mind and art and 
not in itself a living organism. 

Perhaps the most characteristic movement in the F# minor 
sonata is the Aria, which is in everything but its lack of words a 
song. It is what Morley would have called ‘ music without a 
ditty ’’ and is, in fact, based on a setting of Kerner’s ‘ An Anna’ 
which Schumann had written in his teens. What is not noticed 
by everyone is that this melody has been worked into the introduc- 
tion to the first movement of the sonata. The rest of the introductory 
material is not used again but it is hinted at in the quite lengthy 
development section. This dovetailing of an introductory idea 
into the body of the movement proper (and its transference to 
another movement) points to César Franck. 

Schumann’s development is not Beethovenian but it is assuredly 
not bad music, and it is interesting to trace its powerful influence 
on some of the young composers who were to make their mark 
in the next generation. Two students at Leipzig who greedily 
absorbed elements of Schumann’s style were Sullivan and Grieg. 
Sullivan is not suggested in this sonata by more than a certain 
charm and daintiness, but almost the whole of Grieg’s open-air 
cow-keeper’s wedding-day manner is to be found in the develop- 
ment of the F£ minor first movement. I invite the reader to turn 
to bars 22ff., after the double-bar, and observe the leaping fifths 
of the subject and the characteristic crossing of the hands without 
regard to any of the recognized laws of invertible counterpoint; 
and then, later, the drone fifths in the bass and various harmonic 
touches. 

The coda contains a lovely thing of the sort Schumann was 
only too inclined to delete from his scores when he feared that 
critical opinion would accuse his music of being far-fetched. He 
altered the held note at the end of the Impromptus on a theme by 
Clara, Op. 5, and one at the beginning of the Davidsbiindler dances, 
Op. 6. Atthe end of the F% minor first movement a low A is held to 
prepare for the A major Aria. A famous example of such a linking 
note between movements is found in Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, 
but this was not to be written for another nine years. Much as 
Schumann admired Mendelssohn, who in 1835 appeared in the 
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Leipzig sky like a brilliant new star, this stroke of Schumann’s 
must be reckoned his very own. If there was lending and borrowing, 
Mendelssohn was in this instance the borrower. 

In almost every bar Schumann expects the sustaining pedal 
to be used for a hazy, romantic effect The slow movement, which 
begins and closes in the atmosphere of an impressionist painting, 
uses the device of the tie which is not tied to anything. No wonder 
that Schumann appealed to Debussy! 

The third movement is called “‘ Scherzo e Intermezzo’’, and 
is marked Allegrissimo. The Intermezzo serves as a second Trio, 
and takes the form of a burlesque with mockery of the heroics 
of academic recitative. The young Schumann was quick to 
seize any opportunity of poking fun at the Philistines. It is a pity 
that in this framework the scherzo proper has to be repeated three 
times. How often in Schumann are ordinary ideas repeated while 
a flash of genius passes our astonished ears and is gone for ever! 
Such a flash is the first Trio—the section in the relative major 
marked Pit’ Allegro. We may incidentally wonder how much 
faster the poor pianist must play, especially since the theme is to be 
legatissimo while the accompaniment is leggierissimo! Not only 
by these excited directions but also by the substance of the music 
itself this section points forward to Tchaikovsky in his most delicate 
ballet style. Tchaikovsky’s more charming aspect had, for that 
matter, been already anticipated by Schumann; see, for instance, 
the second half of the alternativo of the sixth Intermezzo in Op. 4. 
In the Op. 11 Trio the writing is rather orchestral than pianistic— 
the reverse of the state of things usual in Schumann. 

The Finale, again very orchestral, starts off in the composer’s 
most exuberant manner. There are numerous ideas loosely strung 
in a long exposition; then follows what is in fact another long 
exposition (no development!) with a different set of keys which 
make it neither easier nor more difficult to get into the tonic major 
for the passionate and tumultuous coda. Of these ideas the one 
first marked Espressivo—it is the fourth idea, though it appears 
as early as the 32nd bar—reminds us of Brahms’s susceptibility 
to the influence of the elder composer. Interesting and prophetic 
in this movement are the Elgarian chains of sevenths at the bar 
first marked Dolce (fourth page of the movement in Peters’s edition) ; 
and the Tchaikovskian atmosphere at the next a tempo, leading to 
a quiet passage which might have come out of Fauré (marked 
Semplice—seventh page). 

A violent bridge-passage, again orchestral in suggestion, takes 
us again to the composer of the Pathetic Symphony (lower down on 
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the seventh page). There is no need to hear Glazounov’s orchestra- 
tion of ‘ Carnaval’ to realize how close was the affinity between 
Schumann and the Russians of the next generation or two. It 
is curious how orchestral Schumann often sounds in his piano 
music, while all the time so very much himself. When writing 
for the orchestra, on the other hand, he is worried and is inclined 
to be influenced not only by Mendelssohn’s orchestration—which 
he rightly admired—but also by Mendelssohn’s actual style. Much 
the same remark applies to the chamber music. The slow move- 
ment of Schumann’s G minor sonata breathes the spirit of string- 
quartet writing as much of his actual quartet-writing fails to do. 

Schumann’s originality is well exemplified by the F% minor 
sonata. He opened up three channels to the present day. Brahms’s 
derivations I consider to have been comparatively unproductive. 
They led eventually to stuffy academicism. The channel through 
Franck fertilized a whole generation in France, and helped to 
produce Debussy and Ravel. The channel through Tchaikovsky 
led to Elgar and William Walton. Schumann has been underrated 
by critical concentration upon not what he did but what he did not 
do. Because his sonatas are not Beethovenian, orthodox opinion 
has disparaged him, ignoring the originality of his poetry and his 
rare and purely personal invention. How striking a characteristic 
is his sounding of appoggiaturas against their resolutions! It is 
something that was not absorbed into the main stream of music 
until the twentieth century. And then there is his peculiarly 
personal way of anticipating the harmony with syncopation, 
illustrated again and again in the F¥ minor sonata. It is an inven- 
tion that may yet bear more fruit. 





VILLAGE CONSERVATORY 
By W. Murray MARSDEN 


Tuts may be too large a description. But ‘An Amateur Power- 
house of Music’ might also seem too large, though both descriptions 
are true in essence. Grant, then, “ conservatory ” as a tribute to 
the past and “ power-house” as a reluctant concession to the 
present. The justification—the phenomenon itself—is on this wise. 

There is, praise Heaven, an old white house, smallish, on the 
edge of a village green: one of those green and pleasant oases in 
England of which she is so remorselessly being deprived, despite 
the heartiness with which ‘ Jerusalem’ is being sung, week in, 
week out, by those stalwarts, the Women’s Institutes. 

This house—no great one, however great, as shall be shown, 
its influence—is truly on the edge of the Green. From the main 
lecture-hall, the parlour, you can readily observe the cricketers 
in their season. Indeed, a faithfully treated half-volley might 
find its way into the musical proceedings. 

But nobody is there to watch the cricketers or, in their less 
hazardous season, the remoter footballers. It may not be without 
significance that during ensemble playing—perhaps the most 
notable feature of the curriculum—the leader’s seat, backed straightly 
and resolutely towards the window of temptation, estopps, for him 
or for her, any view of those goings-on without-doors. 

Should the Professor himself be leading, how straight and how 
resolute is that back: how quick the Professor to mark inattention 
or aught that is doing amiss in the seat facing him! No other 
seat in the long, low, book-and-music-furnished room is tempted to 
philistinism, since the other windows look but upon garden and 
orchard. 

Moreover, should they be wide open—well, the Professor 
(or it may be that ageless Spirit of the House) sees to it that Music 
shall more than hold her own against botany or even what the late 
lamented E. W. Hendy taught us to recognize as “ The Lure of 
Bird-watching.”’ And indeed, if an ousel from an apple-tree should 
casually drop down a slow strophe or so into a beloved Andante 
Cantabile, might not our pianissimo be all the truer for the hint 
from Nature? 

Not that the Dame, as those who have studied the matter 
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well know, is herself above taking a hint from among the less 
objectionable of the multifarious noises that arise in a continual 
crescendo from the seemingly frenzied children of men. But few 
of these exchanges may be to the benefit of Nature—as almost 
none of them are to the benefit of Art. So back to our Conservatory, 
and the long, low three-windowed music-room. 

If there chances, as sometimes—say, on the Professor’s eightieth 
birthday or so—to be an octet at work, the players and their stands 
take up all the space that is not the territory of music, books, flowers, 
an upright piano of choice quality, and some armchairs. These last, 
by dint of listening use and wont, are become themselves a sort of 
critics. In no wise may your fudges—to say nothing of even worse 
happenings—get past them. Mere contiguity forbids that. You 
can see for yourself how it works when the chairs are occupied—and 
tremble! 

There is, however, just one source of consolation for a blushing 
and discomfited violist, and it issues from that self-same Spirit of 
the House. 

Now, for this Spirit a good half—if you will, a better half—abides 
quietly in and issues gently from the Professor’s Lady. To her, 
many unageing years of familiar devotion in a most musical family 
have fulfilled with an understanding of what concerns our Con- 
servatory—concerns it essentially. She knows not only, of course, 
what is, at any given moment, in the Professor’s mind and heart, 
but also how needful to achievement is the quality of hope; knows, 
too, to what sudden shrinkages—as of Alice in Wonderland—that 
sensitive quality is liable. In short, she knows, the Professor’s Lady. 

If, then, that movement should be repeated, and you behave 
yourself more musically, there is a good chance that some quietly 
incisive words may go from the armchair near (too near, you 
thought!) your desk down the room to the Professor—words like, 
“That went better, dear, didn’t it?” And you will tackle the 
next movement with spirit renewed by hope. Yes, you will, even 
though it be marked, say Allegro assai Presto in a key you mistrust; 
and a Prestissimo may loom ahead! 

Beware, though, if as a student new to the long, low room 
you had presumed the gracious figure in the armchair to be wholly 
absorbed in her book or that stitchery for a grandchild. Beware, 
if, so presuming, you had followed after Mendelssohn’s prophets of 
Baal with a reminiscent “ None heed us” or the like sop to your 
conscience. 

Beware, especially, of fudging that passage a second time, 
causing a second interruption—even a sigh from the Professor’s 
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desk. No soothing words will come from that near (too near!) 
armchair and you shall fumble in vain for hope amongst the recesses 
of your fiddle-case or those of your unhappy inner-consciousness or 
whatever. 

So much, then—and yet how little!—for instrumental activities 
within that smallish white Conservatory. Yet these are only a part 
of the power generated therein, for strong are its links with the 
village church, the village school and the village ‘ W.I.’’, as 
affectionate hurry compels us to be calling it. 

Many are the choral undertakings and various the concert 
items that draw their origins and owe their achievements—as 
well as their vocal ‘‘ parts”? and their MS instrumental “ arrange- 
ments ’’—to the staff at the Conservatory. If, by the way, you 
should notice that transcriptions seem to be almost all in the same 
hand—well, the Professor is very happy in and at arranging and 
ranscribing whatever he is minded to arrange by his skill and to 
transcribe, part by scrupulous part, with patient diligence. 

A discreet glance through a window chance-times, when pupils 
are absent, may find an octogenarian so occupying his leisure. 
If not so, he may well be at work on a fingering that has been a 
problem since his college days; and you will go quietly away a 
better man. 

By now, something has been shown of the Conservatory’s 
significance as a power-house of music. The numerical strength 
of its staff has also been indicated. Something has, indeed, been 
said; but by no means all. How, for instance, does the church bell 
come to be rung for early morning service? And who ensures that 
the tenor leads are forthcoming in the choir? Whence is come, 
ab origine to this very week, skilled direction to the Play-reading 
Society, if not from that same smallish white house ? 

And yet, if the half has been told,’tis little more than as a dotted 
crotchet to a semibreve. Our Conservatory is not so parochial 
as all that, my masters! We stress our second syllable: we are for 
the service of music. So far as in us lies, so far as the strength of 
the staff endures, we are for lending hand and heart, knowledge 
and skill, wherever music is a-making. 

Should a conductor fail, it is the Conservatory’s staff that lays 
down violin or viola and takes shrewd charge of an orchestra no 
longer masterless but, at the earliest pitfall, made fully aware of a 
master; and that with knowledge. Perhaps at some practice-time 
there is no oboe, and an oboe’s phrase is needed rather suddenly. 
The Professor will have foreseen the moment and the notes will duly 
issue from beneath his bow. Or shall mischances have reduced— 
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as happened not so long ago—the viola desks to a single frail violist, 
see the Professor quietly take post beside that incompetence, and 
render faithfully forthwith, and upon his violin, whatever of the 
part lies within the scope of that shriller instrument. 

Moreover, an unfailing enthusiasm and quest for knowledge 
throughout the years, these have brought to the Conservatory a 
wealth of authoritative counsel to meet not only the varied problems 
of music but also those—for such, alas, there be—lying in wait 
beyond her sphere, as it is at present recognized. 

That voice of authority may be gentle and sympathetic, modest 
in utterance and tempered with humour and sweetness, but it is as 
unmistakable as it is unanimous; that counsel of the whole 
Conservatory in conclave. 

A stranger, or a prospective pupil, being haply so far interested, 
might wish to be indulged with details of what is nowadays called 
(so lamentably) the “personnel” (accented so disastrously! 
of the Conservatory’s teaching staff—details beyond what have 
been left to inference. 

The whole staff, then, is of an uniform height and that not 
much above middling, so that the Professor’s Lady may be held 
by some to overtop the rest. Of spare habit and most active propen- 
sities, its whole countenance tells to this younger, unhappier world 
what treasure there is in good music and in goodness of heart. 
Yes—the important word is good. 

Blessed, then, is that village in its Conservatory and that 
neighbourhood in its Power-house of Music. 
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Hugo Wolf. A biography. By Frank Walker. pp. 492 + index. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. 1951. 36s. 

Our knowledge in this country of Hugo Wolf and his work is due to 
two persons: Ernest Newman whose book about him was published by 
Methuen in 1907, and Elena Gerhardt who sang his songs to us with such 
eloquence that the most pig-headed Beckmessers had to admit that 
Wolf was a genius. These missionaries are still, happily, at work; our 
debt to them can never decrease. 

Four years only after Wolf’s death all the facts of his life could not 
conveniently be published; what was needed then was the enthusiastic 
propaganda Mr. Newman supplied. Now, forty-four years later, Frank 
Walker comes forward to fill the gaps. He calls his biography a source- 
book, for it contains the factual results of his research—at first in collabora- 
tion with Walter Legge—since 1936. He was fortunate in finding 
himself in Austria just after the Second World War (his lively literary 
style has been tainted Teutonically only by a mild addiction to epithets 
like ‘‘ longed-for”’ and “‘ never-ending ’’) by which eventuality many 
details were able to be elicited from Wolf’s family, friends, and their 
children, and sundry relics to be salvaged and fitted into the picture. 

It is a full picture, a canvas covered with enormous pains, its every 
inch stippled with detail. The portrait of Wolf that results is nevertheless 
sharply focused, perfectly proportioned and, though by no means purged 
of warts, sympathetic. From Mr. Newman we had gathered that Wolf 
was not without his human failings; Mr. Walker draws for us the charming, 
irresponsible boy, the changeable, self-centred, rude young man who 
matured into the nervous, peevish-mannered artist for whom no kindness 
was less than his due and from whose temperamental instability the last 
six tragic years of life might have been foretold. Yet, as the likeness is 
shaded in for us, we are compelled to accept, even make light of, these 
weaknesses, just as Wolf’s closest friends did. Mr. Walker is concerned 
with fact, not conjecture, but his story is so laid out as to imply those 
overtones of character and relationship that would have been purpureally 
lingered over in a less scholarly book. He has written, in fact, a romantic 
biography without any of the less desirable, less veracious elements that 
the genre implies. 

There are times when it may be felt that the author takes facts too 
much for gospel. This is especially so with Wolf’s letters home; Mr. 
Walker scratches his head over music only a fragment of which survives, 
though Wolf claims to have finished it. It is perhaps not disloyal to 
wonder whether a desire to impress, or at any rate allay, anxious and 
somewhat disapproving parents led the young Hugo to exaggerate the 
fruits of his industry. There are times, too, when one wishes that this 
source-book could quote sources in the text. But there is no doubt that 
the book is more sightly and more readable without a constant eruption 
of foot-notes. Many, though not all, of Mr. Walker’s sources are given 
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in an appendix (a few references in the text sped me vainly thither 

It is a Life but not a Works biography, and so discussion of the music 
is fragmentary. So percipient are the few incursions into musical 
criticism that one longs for a fuller study of Wolf’s music from this pen. 
Particularly fond of the Italian Songbook, Mr. Walker has comments on, 
for example, ‘Ihr seid die Allerschénste’, ‘Nun lass uns Frieden 
schliessen ’’ and ‘ Wer rief dich denn’ which are models of lightning 
criticism, quickly evocative yet often revealing to the reader already 
familiar with the songs. But what makes Mr. Walker think Wolf 
‘depicts (Prometheus) . . . chained to the rock in the mountains of the 
Caucasus”’? The introduction is surely a vivid account of the thunder- 
storm on the blasted heath. And where is the “ perishable matter ” in 
the secular section of the Spanish Songbook? Many a devotee would be 
inconsolable to see one of the collection disappear, though I can conceive 
that one or two of the Eichendorff settings or of the ‘ Westéstlicher Divan ’ 
would not be sorely missed, if jettisoning had to be done. 

Would Wolf have continued to think of *Ganymed’ as a soprano 
song if he had heard McCormack sing it? Would he have been more 
ready to consider an opera on Buddha if Wagner had not already rejected 
the subject (granted Wolf’s ideas about serious and comic opera)? Why 
did Wolf quote the first line of the ‘ Dies Irae’ plainchant with two extra 
syllables at the end (it appears thus in Newman also)? How is it that 
Gilbert Wolf, despite a prodigious childish facility with musical instru- 
ments, was quite unmusical in later years? Did Wolf’s choral and 
orchestral arrangement of ‘ Der Feuerreiter’ really do ‘‘ as much as 
anything to carry his name beyond the borders of his native country ”’ ? 
These are some of the questions that the reader asks himself in the course 
of a fascinating biography that is also a scholarly achievement of which 
English musicology may well be proud. W. S. M. 


Monteverdi: Creator of Modern Music. By Leo Schrade. pp. 384. 
(London: Gollancz. 1951. 21s.) 

Professor Schrade’s new book is the most up-to-date study of 
Monteverdi and his music, and rnuch of what it has to say is very good 
indeed. The lay-out of the book is clear and logical: a substantial 
preliminary section on the aims of Monteverdi’s predecessors; a chrono- 
logical discussion and searching analysis of his music, set against its social 
and cultural background; a bibliography and index. Like all Norton 
books it is agreeable to look at and to use, though the musical examples 
are a strain to read. The English edition omits the pleasant series of 
illustrations originally provided. 

One of the best things about the book is the way in which the reader 
is shown how logically Monteverdi’s style developed from the ‘ Sacrae 
Cantiunculae ’ of 1582 (published when the composer was only fifteen) 
to the operas of his last years. Here the evidence which the lost operas 
might have provided is looked for, and found, in the long sequence of 
madrigal publications. It is clear, too, that Schrade sees Monteverdi’s 
work as a living organism, not as something pickled and pinned out on 
paper while its points of imitation are removed for inspection. There are 
many new and convincing suggestions about, for instance, the chronology 
of some of the composer’s religious music; and the discussion of such 
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points as the poetical texts used in the madrigals is of great interest. 

The book’s weakness, as well as its strength, is summed up in the 
subtitle the author has chosen. Monteverdi is to be regarded as “ the 
creator of modern music ”’, and that is that. At the end of the book one 
has rather the impression that Monteverdi did all the creating himself, 
and that everything he ever wrote was part of a remorseless plan to 
mould the future. Is nothing allowed to be casual? Apparently not. 

Not even the airy way in which Monteverdi transforms the overture to 
‘ Orfeo’ into the opening movement of the Vespers, simply by adding 
block chords for the chorus? The author seems to overlook this example 
of Music While You Wait.) Every madrigal book begins to take on the 
colouring of a manifesto, each trick of early seventeenth-century musical 
speech becomes unique to Monteverdi. We are told nothing of the later 
madrigalists or monodists, once Monteverdi enters the scene, and almost 
nothing of the religious polyphony written by Monteverdi’s Roman and 
Venetian contemporaries. (A ‘ Sonata sopra Sancta Maria’ by Crotti 
was, in point of fact, published at Venice two years before the Vespers of 
1610; thus Monteverdi would seem to have been following an established 
tradition, not creating a new one.) The author may well say that this 
was no part of what he set out to do; the reviewer must reply that his 
book often wrenches Monteverdi out of his true musical context, despite 
its apparent attention to background detail, and that it cannot therefore 
be considered as the definitive study it might have been. 

The introductory section of the book is weakened by faults of perspec- 
tive. Tinctoris, Finck, Glareanus, Coclico, Galilei and Zarlino—the 
theorists this part of the book is based upon—were men who differed 
widely in intellectual power, musicianship and aim. Some worked well 
away from the main stream of music of their time; others were a curious 
mixture of passion and prejudice; none were composers of the first rank, 
however good they may have been as teachers or talkers, and all were 
opinionated rather than disinterested. Yet here they are lined up like so 
many oracles, swaying the thought and taste of their times in an almost 
absolute way. The same sudden reluctance to judge and assess is perhaps 
the reason why Schrade has not given us here the detailed critique of 
Malipiero’s edition that has so long been needed. “ Its great merits far 
outrank any aspects open to criticism ’’, he says; but there are many who 
will not wholly agree, and it is clear that Schrade is well equipped to 
undertake such a critique, despite his reluctance. 

To sum up, then, here is the first adequate study of Monteverdi in 
English. It is heavy going at times; trustworthy in what it says about its 
hero; less satisfactory in its attempt to place him accurately in the 


musical life of his time. It sidesteps some urgent problems; answers 
many questions; and is not the last word on Monteverdi. A beta plus, 
in fact, rather than an alpha. 7 T 

+ 


Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Must. By Manfred F. Bukofzer. 
pp. 324. (London: J. M. Dent. 1951. 42s. 

The American edition of this book was reviewed here last July. Since 
then not only has the London edition appeared, but also a parergon to 
the final chapter has been published under the title of ‘ Caput Redivivum: 
A new source for Dufay’s Missa Caput ’, in the Journal of the American 
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Musicological Society (IV, 97). It must be said at once that the London 
edition is in every way comparable with the excellent production of the 
prototype, and that it incorporates a few important additions and 
corrections. 

The book is carefully illustrated, and the plates themselves bear out 
the author’s words in the preface: ‘“‘ By innumerable ties musicology is 
interrelated with such fields as the history of liturgy, art and literature. 
The growing specialization, the fate of our departmentalized society, can 
be overcome only by the co-operation of specialists”. So we find a 
polyphonic Gloria rubbing shoulders with a page of a book on how to 
dance nicely, while the verso carries a reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
drinking song. For those unable to see the original manuscript of this 
song in the British Museum show-case, there is a good colour-print in the 
British Council’s publication, ‘ The Year’s Work in Music’ (1948-49). 
Farther on in Professor Bukofzer’s admirable group of studies there are 
two illustrations of the pedilavium, or washing of the Apostles’ feet at the 
Last Supper. St. Peter is seen pointing to his head (non tantum pedes meos 
sed et manus et caput); and there, in fact, is the link between ceremony and 
music, between plainsong and polyphony. The finding of the link has 
proved to be of importance in the critical study of the three Caput Masses 
by Dufay, Ockeghem and Obrecht; and the situation called for a scholar 
of fine calibre and wide interests. It was indeed fortunate that Bukofzer 
not only solved the mystery of the Caput cantus firmus, but was also able to 
present the evidence and conclusions in an engrossing and highly 
organized study. 

It would be pleasant to find conclusive proof of the author’s theory 
about the English origin of the Caput melisma as a Mass tenor. Did 
Dunstable ever write a Mass using this theme? If he did, it is to be hoped 
that Bukofzer finds it before his projected edition of Dunstable is sent to 
the printer. Manuscripts continue to turn up in the most surprising 
places, and they have a way of filling in just that vital part of the musical 
Jig-saw puzzle which may one day show us the broad outline of the 
picture. This is one reason why the sections of Dufay’s Missa Caput, 
found in the cover of a Leet Book belonging to the Corporation of 
Coventry, are actually far more important than mere concordances. 
They show that the works of the fifteenth-century musical giant were 
known and sung in England, and this fact, taken together with the 
extraordinary similarity between the plainsong he used in his Mass and 
the Sarum version of that same plainsong, points to a close connection 
between the black notation of the Coventry fragment and the white 
cliffs of Dover. 

Did Dufay every come to England? Here is another question which 
may one day be answered in the affirmative. By a strange coincidence 
I noticed a reference to the Leet Book in one of the ‘ Reports of the Royal 
Commission for Historical Manuscripts’ (I.i.107), and Bukofzer found 
his in vol. 146 of the Early English Text Society: thus my fear of sending 
myself to Coventry placed Bukofzer at the head of a very short queue. 
At the present moment no other specifically English source of Dufay’s 
music is known to exist, although an important insular source deserves to 
be taken into account. This is the so-called Scone Antiphonary, preserved 
in the National Library of Scotland (Adv.Ms. 5.1.15). In this beautifully 
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written choir-book is to be found a complete copy of the Mass ‘ L’>homme 
armé ’, whose author, though not clearly designated, is tentatively and 
indeed correctly hinted at by the scribe’s remark “ duffa vocatur’”’. In 
view of the four-part Mass on ‘ L’>homme armé’ which is found in the 
same manuscript and known to be by Robert Carver, it is highly probable 
that Carver himself copied out the Dufay Mass, and used it as a model 
for his own, built on the same cantus firmus. Here is a fruitful field ripe for 
investigation, with a Burgundian composer borrowing a plainsong from 
England, and (later on) a Scottish composer borrowing a secular cantus 
firmus from France. That they may all eventually be related to one 
another is suggested by the two Masses in the Scone manuscript, based 
on the Kyrie trope ‘ Deus creator omnium’ (once given as ‘ Pater creator 
omnium ’ with slight variants in the text of the trope), and it is significant 
that the Missa Caput uses this same trope. For it was not only an 
English favourite, as Bukofzer points out (p. 258), but an actual rubric of 
the Sarum Gradual: “. . . in festis majoribus duplicibus dicitur Deus 
creator omnium, et in ceteris duplicibus, per ordinem ”’. 

As the problems of early music come to be solved, it will be realized 
more and more that the friendly co-operation of specialists is indeed of 
prime importance. The specious style-criticism and lack of attention to 
liturgical details evident in the ten volumes of ‘ Tudor Church Music ’ 
are only two of the results of an objectionable cliquism, which excluded 
from the Editorial Board one of the few men in England whose knowledge 
of the music in the Sarum rite is unrivalled. It is to be hoped that future 
schemes will avoid this error, and give due credit to those customs likened 
to ‘‘ the sun in the heavens whose rays shed light upon other churches ”’. 

Bukofzer’s other studies show a grasp of overall form and infinite 
detail comparable to that of the Caput study. His essay on the two 
motets in honour of St. Edmund is especially welcome in view of the 
renewed interest in medieval polyphony in the Bodleian Library (to 
quote the title of the excellent catalogue compiled by Dom Anselm 
Hughes), and the transcriptions given are eminently performable. Many 
will welcome the 3/4 metre chosen for ‘Ave miles celestis ’, instead of the 
6/4 metre adopted by Besseler and Reese, each of whom published a 
different half of this motet. The music of the Old Hall manuscript, much 
of which has been heard on the Third Programme during the past year, 
is discussed at great length, special emphasis being laid on the remarkable 
structure of the isorhythmic compositions. Leonel’s Gloria, analysed on 
page 58, cannot be restored in the way that Bukofzer suggests: a few notes 
on p. [26] can be emended from p. [23], but not the other way about! 
This study has many links with the next one, which concerns the Fountains 
fragment (B.M. Add.Ms. 40011 B), for certain compositions are found in 
both sources. One, a Credo, can be completely reconstructed by amal- 
gamating the two parts found in the Old Hall manuscript with two others 
in the Fountains fragment. 

The fourth essay is an amplification of articles in ‘The Musical 
Quarterly ’ (1946) and brings to light a hitherto hidden phase of English 
music. The source under examination (Egerton Ms. 3307) poses knotty 
points for musicians and for palaeographers, but we may one day see a 
complete edition of this highly interesting music. In ‘ The Beginnings 
of Choral Polyphony ’ and ‘A Polyphonic Basse Dance of the Renaissance ’ 
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we see the author moving in other spheres, but with the same cool 
assurance and perspicuity. In a note to his article in the Journal of the 
American Musicological Society mentioned at the beginning of this 
review, Bukofzer gives some additional points which are not all incor- 
porated in the London edition. On p. 43, line 16, “ major prolation ” 
should be read in place of “‘ tempus perfectum ”. The composer Excestre 
(pp. 50 and 79) was prebendary of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, 
in 1394-96; so too was Nicholas Sturgeon in 1438. These details were 
contributed by John Harvey. Here, then, is a book of real scholarship. 
D. S. 


Debussy. By Edward Lockspeiser. Third revised edition. pp. 304. 
(London: J. M. Dent. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lockspeiser has poured much heady new wine into this fifteen- 
year-old bottle. Although the biography is little changed, his attitude 
to Debussy’s music has undergone a radical transformation, and the 
critical chapters have been rewritten accordingly. Both their matter and 
their manner are new. Formerly Mr. Lockspeiser stood outside the 
music and probed it, sometimes a little rudely perhaps. Now he stands 
within and utters oracular responses, in the tone of a convert preaching 
not so much to the unbeliever as to his earlier unregenerate self. 

The wisdom of this procedure may be questioned. Now that Debussy 
is accepted everywhere as a classic his reputation surely requires more of 
the probe and less of the panegyric. Mr. Lockspeiser might reply with 
some reason that Debussy’s last works are commonly regarded as a decline, 
an opinion to which he himself once subscribed in no hesitant manner. 
But his advocacy of them now is too highly pitched to carry conviction, 
and these are far from the only compositions so hyperbolically handled. 
Almost everything that Debussy wrote, and not least those works that 
were severely (and not always unjustly) criticized before, is now exalted 
to the skies, often in terms of vague adulation that generate more heat 
than light. Without doubt Mr. Lockspeiser has discovered much that he 
formerly missed in Debussy’s music. The question is whether he has 
helped the reader to share this enlightenment. Debussy is a difficult 
composer to write about, since it is so easy to be led into chasing “ the 
illusion of an illusion, the dream of a dream, the phantom-like, almost 
unheard notes of the music of silence”’, as Mr. Lockspeiser writes of 
* La Fille aux cheveux de lin’. That it can be done with penetration and 
detachment has recently been demonstrated by Martin Cooper. 

A critic is, of course, fully entitled to change his mind, and some may 
think that the practice should be more widely indulged. But before 
giving his assent the reader may require precise musical reasons for the 
new valuation. Mr. Lockspeiser, when not committed to picturesque 
imagery, is too apt to apply confused standards of value. He acclaims 
the * Proses lyriques’ as successful, “‘ since one of the purposes of such 
experiments was apparently to placate and exorcize such extraneous 
influences as were binding down the artist in the pursuit of his fantasies ”’— 
a consideration irrelevant to artistic success. He finds in ‘ L’Aprés-midi 
d’un faune’ “ the logical development of the Wagnerian theories. . . . 
Poetry and music in this score are indissolubly one”’. But there is no 
poetry in the score except in a metaphorical sense; since Mallarmé’s 
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poem is not set it cannot be “ indissolubly one”? with the music. 
Mr. Lockspeiser has rightly reviewed what he wrote about the piano 
Preludes, which he now singles out for their realism, rejecting the term 
Impressionism as ‘* ultimately misleading, since it is likely to convey none 
of the minute accuracy of expression which, for both the interpreter and 
the listener, must after all be the paramount consideration”. There is a 
strange confusion here: accuracy in another sense is required of the 
performer, but can it ever be the paramount consideration of the listener ? 

The reader who finds a single episode in ‘ La Mer’ described as “* the 
musical equivalent of a Proustian drama of mankind ” and the keyboard 
pieces of 1914~15 as “‘ comparable only to the explorations of Beethoven’s 
late works”’ is likely to suspect that the author’s critical powers are in 
abeyance. If he takes the trouble to lay the two versions of the book side 
by side he will notice that many stimulating judgments, by no means all 
of them unfavourable to Debussy, have been expurgated, together with 
nearly half the musical quotations. The discussion of the supreme 
masterpiece ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ is, indeed, admirable, but that has 
been little altered. The same applies to the chapter on Debussy’s literary 
works, although a small change made here may be significant. In earlier 
editions Mr. Lockspeiser said that Debussy’s ill-mannered personal attack 
on Grieg “in a concert criticism, was out of place, to say the least ”’. 
[These words are now changed to “ would certainly be out of place 
to-day’. This savours suspiciously of whitewash, a fluid that ill suits 
the critic’s brush. 

[The biographical chapters still read well. A number of mistakes 
have been eliminated, and a little new matter added from recent publica- 
tions. The attribution of the scenario of the unwritten ballet ‘ Daphnis 
et Chloé’ to Houston Stewart Chamberlain turns out to be the result of a 
joke by Pierre Louys. Mr. Lockspeiser cannot bring himself to reject 
Andrew de Ternant’s stories of Debussy’s early journeys to Vienna, Italy 
and London and his meetings with Brahms, Verdi, Boito, Parry and 
others, “* particularly as they are in no way either chronologically, or even 
humanly, incredible’. But this is surely the one precaution Ternant 
would have taken if he did invent them. There is no corroborative 
evidence for any of these detailed accounts involving some of the most 
prominent musicians of the day. W. D. 


Overture and Beginners. By Eugene Goossens. pp. 327. (London: 


Methuen. 1951. 18s. 

his, the first instalment of Mr. Goossens’s autobiography, brings the 
tale down to 1931. The book will richly entertain those whose memories 
go back to the London of the author’s young years. He was a student at 
the Royal College in the heyday of Henry Wood’s Saturday afternoon 
symphony concerts, where one week he would see his idolized Debussy 
not, however, idolized to the point that his shortcomings as a conductor 
passed unperceived) and another time Sibelius: the period of Richter’s 
English ‘ Ring’ at Covent Garden and of Beecham’s introduction of 
Strauss’s operas, and then of the arrival of Diaghilev’s ballet with the 
revelation of Stravinsky. ‘“‘ When 1914 appeared on the calendar it 
seemed as though all the concentrated activity of musical Europe was 
centred around Covent Garden and Queen’s Hall.” Eugene III (his 
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father and grandfather, both of the same name, had been conductors 
before him) was by now a violinist in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and had 
conducted his ‘ Chinese Variations’ at a Promenade concert. 

Earlier we have had an interesting account of the Goossens clan, that 
family of talents; and the chapters go on to afford glimpses of any 
number of notorieties. Ethel Smyth—again a composer without much 
aptitude for conducting—is seen at an agitated rehearsal of ‘ The Boat- 
swain’s Mate’; Sibelius at a prodigious luncheon at Pagani’s; Rivarde 
fishing in Devon seas, applying violin technique to the rod and hauling 
in dogfish after dogfish. In the next section we find ourselves in the heroic 
days of the Beecham and British National opera companies, with 
Eugene III habitually undertaking on the spur of the moment works he 
had never seen until “the night”, without the ghost of a rehearsal. 
By comparison the American chapters, with success infallibly following 
on success, are unadventurous. Easy and delightful seems the musician’s 
career—provided the musician has Goossensian gifts. R. C. 


Verdi. By Carlo Gatti. pp. 913. (Mondadori, Verona. 1951.) 

Gatti’s monumental biography of Verdi first appeared twenty years 
ago, in two volumes. It has now, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
composer’s death, been reprinted in a single volume, after some revision. 
In 1931 this book presented practically all the known facts about Verdi’s 
life, thoroughly well documented and chronologically arranged. The 
whole existing literature had been carefully sifted, and much important 
information drawn from manuscript sources. A determined effort was 
apparent to eliminate the romantic coloration, the miraculous elements, 
from the story; to test the legends always by the documents and to avoid 
the too partial attitude of earlier adoring biographers. 

Gatti’s views on one important episode in Verdi’s life, however, have 
not found universal acceptance. Without actually stating as much in so 
many words, he seemed to presume that there was in fact a love-affair 
between the composer and Teresa Stolz, the mistress or affianced of his 
former friend Mariani. This conclusion has been vigorously combated 
by Alessandro Luzio, the historian of the Risorgimento, who devoted the 
latter part of his life almost exclusively to Verdi studies. Luzio had 
access, as Gatti had not, to the archives of Sant’ Agata, and the results 
of his researches are available in the ‘ Carteggi Verdiani’ (vols. 1 and 2, 
published in 1935, vols. 3 and 4 in 1947, some sections of these last two 
volumes having appeared previously in the ‘ Nuova Antologia’). One 
turns eagerly to the new edition of Gatti’s biography to discover how far 
he has modified his views as the result of Luzio’s researches, and it is with 
astonishment that one finds not only that he has not modified them at all 
but that the whole twelve hundred pages of the ‘ Carteggi Verdiani ’ have 
been practically ignored. In the depiction of the supposed Stolz affair 
and the breach with Mariani some new matter taken from Umberto 
Zoppi’s ‘ Mariani, Verdi e la Stolz’, published in 1947 in a series edited 
by Gatti himself, has been incorporated, but to quote Zoppi, who showed 
himself singularly ill-equipped to deal with the undoubtedly valuable 
material that had come into his hands, and to ignore Luzio, is absurd. 
One does not necessarily have to accept all Luzio’s counter-arguments, 
but one must, at this time of day, discuss them. Gatti shirks the issue, 
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and thereby puts himself out of court. Apart from the ‘ Carteggi 
Verdiani’ there are other sources available, notably the letters of 

" . , . a . 
Giuseppina Verdi, the supposedly wronged party, to her confessor, which 
should be taken into consideration by anyone who tackles this thorny 
biographical problem. Let Giuseppina speak for herself: 

So much has been said about the case of Mariani—too many words with little 
foundation. Don’t let us talk about myself, who have nothing with which to 
reproach Verdi in this matter, nor my dear friend Teresina, who has always behaved 
as a faithful friend should, without thought of abusing or betraying the friendship of 
those who have always wished her well. If Mariani decided to act as he did, he is 
his own master and responsible for his own actions. But Verdi is a perfect man of 
honour and gentleman, and has nothing with which to reproach himself, 

For a few moments, owing to malign tittle-tattle, some doubt may have come 

er me, but I have always been more than persuaded that I need think no evil of 
my good friend Teresa. She has been at Sant’ Agata again this summer and her 
eye was limpid and sincere, and her words frank and pure. 

Less attention has been paid to another lapse of Gatti’s, when by 
quite reckless manipulation of dates and documents he made Donizetti 
and Verdi successive rivals for the favours of Giuseppina Appiani, in the 
vears immediately following the success of ‘ Nabucco’ at the Scala. In 
the new edition appears a new commentary on a letter of Verdi's to 
Mme. Appiani which is worth quoting in the original. Verdi, in 
December 1845, asks for news of Donizetti’s condition: ‘Se mi dara 
notizie dell’ ammalato mi fara il pi grande dei regali: altri non mi 
crederebbe sincero, ma ella mi credera: che se io non amo l’arte per me, 
m’ interesso per Lui e pel lustro che reca al nostro paese.”’ Gatti (p. 208) 
comments: 


L’ **‘ ammalato ”’ é il Donizetti, irreparabilmente colpito nella salute, e l’accenno 
all’arte del Donizetti stesso, di cui ¢ argomento in questo punto della lettera, arte 
che egli “ non ama”’, sebbene l’affermazione sia in spiccato contrasto con l’elogio 
seguente, pud sembrare una giustificazione non molto persuasiva dell’ astio tenace 
che Verdi palesa per il suo predecessore nelle grazie della Appiani. 


Chis is positively perverse. Nothing can justify the interpretation of 
the general expression “ |’arte ’’ (meaning, probably, the whole world of 
the theatre which had already become abhorrent to him) as a particular 
reference to Donizetti’s art. There is not the slightest trace of envy or 
spite in Verdi’s relations with Donizetti. This passage will serve, too, 
as an extreme example of the unattractiveness of Gatti’s prose style. 

A few other defects of the new edition should be noticed: 

D 87, 
for “* €hiappari ” read “* Chiapponi ’ 
pp. 20, 30 and 73, 

Giuseppe Demaldé’s ‘ Cenni biografici del Maestro Verdi’ dates from 1856 

and not from 1853 

[The above are corrected in the Errata of the first edition (Vol. 2, 
p. 6 7 
p. 49 and 107, 

if Gatti had digested the ‘ Carteggi Verdiani’ (see Vol. 4, p. 76), he would 

have discovered that “ Finola ’’ was a nickname for Demaldé. 
= 
| : 
the “ Nicolini ” mentioned in Verdi's letter to Lavigna of 5th (misprinted 4th) 
August 1834, as here quoted, never existed. ‘The original letter is in the 
Biblioteca Lucchesi-Palli, Naples, and reads quite clearly ‘* Massini ’’—Verdi’s 
early benefactor in Milan, the director of the ‘ Societa Filarmonica ’. 

». 106, 
comparison of Gatti’s version of the letter to Barezzi of 29th February 1836 
with the facsimile in Lualdi’s ‘ Viaggio musicale in Italia’ reveals two bad 
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reading errors—‘‘ quartetto di Donizetti’? for “* duetto di Donizetti’’ and 
‘** Minola ”’ for ‘* Molossi ’’. 

p. 138, 
it is by no means certain that ‘ Oberto’ was a revision of * Rocester ’ 


). 242, 
. "in letter to Clarina Maffei comes from Luzio’s ‘ Studi e bozzetti di storia 
letteraria e politica’, p. 411, and not from Pougin. A footnote is omitted here 

(cf. first edition, Vol. 1, p. 325). 

p- 714, 

it should be made clear that the passage about Verdi showing special favour to 
the young Puccini, who was regarded as the ** Crown Prince ”’, derives wholly 
from letters of the unfortunate Catalani, who was green with envy at Puccini's 
success and mentions all sorts of (probably imaginary) cabals against himself 
and favours shown to his rival. 

PP. 730-1, 

regarding the supposed hostility towards Catalani on the part of Verdi himself, 

it is well to recall that the authenticity of the letters on which this idea is based 

has been challenged by Luzio. 

Otherwise, when he has not got a bee in his bonnet, Gatti is a reliable 
factual guide. 

Verdi has a way of escaping his biographers. When we have read 
all the facts about his life we still know next to nothing about the man. 
Few penetrated the Iron Curtain that was the fence and the poplar 
screen of Sant’Agata, and those who did were not of the sort to talk about 
it afterwards. An almost unhoped-for glimpse of what went on within 
the walls of that retreat, and in the hearts of its inhabitants, has been 
given us recently by Luzio’s discovery ofa bundle of letters from Giuseppina 
to Verdi. A few very brief quotations from these letters, without 
acknowledgment of their source, have been given by Gatti (pp. 299 and 
586) in the new edition of his biography. But not enough. It will never 
again be possible to hear ‘La Traviata’ without thinking of that 
marvellous letter in which Giuseppina writes: 

O my Verdi, I am not worthy of you, and the love that you bear me is charity, 
balsam, to a heart sometimes very sad, beneath the appearance of cheerfulness. 
Continue to love me, love me also after death, so that I may present myself to 
Divine Providence rich with your love and your prayers, O my Redeemer! 

A biography without these letters is incomplete. 

Gatti has in his preface a slighting reference to the “ carteggi verdiani 
inediti ’’, of more or less importance, which appear from time to time. 
This would have been better omitted. Luzio was an academician, and is 
dead, we know. But his services to Verdian scholarship werednestimable. 
If the ‘ Copialettere ’ of 1913 (edited jointly by Cesari and Luzio) repre- 
sents the first milestone in modern Verdi research, and Gatti’s biography 
of 1931 the second, the third is certainly Luzio’s ‘ Carteggi Verdiani ’ 
Gatti mentions that he has himself been collecting such “ carteggi’’? and 
proposes to publish them separately, if occasion arises. Let us hope he 
keeps his word. We have been waiting twenty years now for the edition 
of Verdi’s letters to Boito, promised in the preface to the first edition of 
this biography. F.W. 


“c 


Een Eeuw Nederlandsche Muziek. By Eduard Reeser. pp. 313. (Amsterdam: 
Queridl. 1950. 

One’s first reaction on seeing that the century under consideration 

runs from 1815-1915 is one of disappointment, for it is common knowledge 
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that at least two-thirds of that period were the embodiment of utterly 
dreary mediocrity. All the more credit to the author that—though he 
does not try to dispel that notion—he manages to make the subject truly 
interesting by putting it in perspective against the background of the 
musical life of Europe as a whole. As he gradually unfolds the picture 
from the days of complete dependence on outside talent, after the period 
of the Napoleonic domination, to the final emergence of a musical culture 
in its own right which can be proud of its contribution to the music of our 
days, the reader’s interest remains continuously alive. 

[here are many points of similarity in general outline between the 
developments in England and in the Netherlands. Both had known their 
own flourishing musical culture in the past and both had willingly 
surrendered to foreign influences. Just as it had been supposed in 
England that native talent had been eclipsed altogether until researches 
rehabilitated the works of several composers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century, so it was in Holland, where composers have now been 
unearthed who may be classed with Arne’s contemporaries. That 
Holland had a keen musical life in private is proved by the flourishing 
music-publishing houses in Amsterdam and elsewhere, which certainly 
could not have existed exclusively on what they printed for the foreign 
market. As a matter of fact Utrecht had a Collegium Musicum as early 
as 1631 and Arnhem can even pride itself on the foundation of its musical 
society “‘ Caecilia”’ as early as 1591. In 1788 Amsterdam built an 
excellent concert hall seating an audience of 600 and an orchestra of no 
less than eighty musicians. Music consequently was not dead but, 
whatever may have been the musical culture in the home, in public the 
art seems to have been dependent almost exclusively on foreign talent. 
During the period 1815-1840 Professor Reeser enumerates no less than 
thirty-seven prominent German teachers of music in different cities of 
the Netherlands. Only the Hague had opened its doors wide to the 
French Opera, and proudly presented the newest compositions from Paris. 
[The members of the King’s orchestra, however, earned less than his 
footmen and lackeys, and serious Dutch musicians had a hard struggle. 

But after the upheaval which resulted in the creation of an independent 
Belgium after 1830, Dutch composers made themselves heard and 
acclaimed on the wave of chauvinistic patriotism engendered by that 
episode. But rather paradoxically the composer of the melody of the 
national anthem of those days, ‘‘ Who feels the unsullied Netherlands 
blood pulsating through his veins”, J. W. Wilms, was of pure German 
birth. As a matter of fact, even “‘ though the percentage of born Dutch 
composers rapidly increased and German musicians working in Holland 
became comparatively rare”, the German style, especially that of 
Mendelssohn, reigned supreme for many decades and cannot be said to 
have been broken definitely before well into the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. 

A remarkable phenomenon in the history of this period is the frequency 
with which sons succeeded their fathers on the musical scene, such as the 
de Langes, the Hutschenruyters, the Viottas. We meet the same name 
through three or even more generations, as in the case of the family 
Brandts-Buys, whose present-day musical eminence has a past of more 
than a century. The first of that family to become prominent was 
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Cornelis Alexander, born in 1812. Its present representative, Hans, has 
won his laurels as conductor and musicologist, also as an able, sensitive 
performer on the harpsichord, as listeners to the Third Programme well 
know. During this long stretch of time another member of the family 
rose to fame as a composer of operas in Austria and Germany, and a third 
will live in history as a pioneer in the study of Javanese music. 

Another feature of Dutch music from 1815 onwards has been the 
prominence of a number of women composers, from Gertrude van den 
Bergh in the early 1820s to our contemporary Henriette Bosmans. 
Holland owes to Hendrika van Tusschenboek, Catharina van Renness, 
Geertruida van Fladderacken and others, most delightful children’s songs 
—a characteristic product of the music of the Netherlands, much more 
considerable there than in other countries. 

Well worth consideration is the author’s remark that, in conformity 
with the general trend of musical development in Europe, composers in 
Holland are moving more and more away from a national towards an 
individual idiom. Consequently, except where they definitely draw their 
inspiration from folk music, modern Dutch music expresses the voice of a 
solitary individual, often completely out of touch with the soil on which 
he happens to have been born. Professor Reeser supports his arguments 
with numerous well-printed examples and detailed lists which greatly 
strengthen his points. He also reproduces delightful photographs of 
prominent musical personalities, both composers and executants, the 
latter often of European renown. 

Of actual value for the musical world of our days outside the Nether- 
lands—apart from works like Diepenbrock’s Mass and other compositions 
which have already found international recognition—seems to be the 
signalling of at least one hitherto unnoticed pleasant work for two pianos 
by Leander Schlegel (1844-1913) which, in the author’s opinion, would 
be a welcome addition to the meagre repertory of original two-piano 
works. It is his Passacaglia, Op. 31. It is also interesting and valuable 
to have a short and lucid description of the development of the famous 
Concertgebouw orchestra under Kes (who later went to Glasgow) and 
his illustrous successors. Author and publisher are to be congratulated 
on having presented a mass of unpromising material in an interesting and 
useful manner. Ae. 


Psychanalyse de la musique. By André Michel. pp. 244. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1951.) 

Psychology, someone has said, is less a science than the hope of a 
science. André Michel is full of hope. He admits that the application 
of psychanalysis to the criticism of poetry has failed to explain wherein a 
poem differs from the non-literary expression of the ideas it contains; 
he is undeterred, convinced as he is by the need to dig deep into what he 
calls ‘“* the human underground ”’ to discover the roots which nourish the 
various branches of music. The quest seems to him the more promising 
since “ the part played by the body appears to be much greater in music 
than in the other arts.” 

He starts off with a saying of Nietzsche’s: ‘‘ Music, as a rule, begins to 
beguile us only from the moment when we hear in it the language of our 
own past.” Our past is older than our conscious life; it goes back to the 
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first instant of independent existence and even farther. A friend of 
Chopin’s, Jelowicki, declared the prevailing sentiment of his music to be 
sorrow over his separation from his mother; but our psychanalyst 
understands by this not the separation of 1830 but that of 1810—his birth, 
in fact. ‘‘ Chopin seems to have lived as though he had been unwilling 
to be born; and as though he were striving with ail his might to find again, 
in death, the blessed state of a foetus.””. We owe Chopin’s music, if this 
theory is accepted, to what is called “‘ the traumatism of birth”. The 
plain man shrugs his shoulders at this, but cannot help admitting some- 
thing suggestive in the theory that one factor in the origin of music may 
be found in the howls of the child frightened either by the silence of an 
empty room or by the incomprehensible sounds of nature, such as wind 
and thunder. The infant howls; the child talks to himself and sings— 
he is like primitive man who, when afraid, whistles to keep his spirits up, 
feeling the need of hearing, say, in a thunderstorm, something familiar, 
something his own, his own voice, in fact, which later on in the develop- 
ment of the race musical instruments were to imitate. It strikes the plain 
man that there is more in this than in the “ traumatism of birth”’ which, if 
there is such a thing, means (doesn’t it?) that we are all pathological 
cases from the word go. Duparc is cited as a possible example of an 
uncommonly good musician who gave up composing out of a craving for 
the cosy conditions of life in the womb. Here was the place for an 
examination of Duparc’s case-history. André Michel disappoints us by 
merely throwing out the suggestion and passing on, with no more evidence 
than the song-texts, which, after all, are not Duparc’s at all. 

Chapters follow on the “ oral’”’, “ anal”’, and “ phallic ” stages—stages 
of growth all illustrated by eminent composers. Gounod, whose mother 
ang as she suckled him, illustrates the first of these; as do Fauré and, of 
course, Chopin. The Berceuse is called to witness (‘‘ evidently oral in 
origin ’’) and the author would like, but for some reason does not quite 
dare, to summon, too, the Barcarolle, “that lullaby sung by the sea 

maternal substitute), the barcarolle being the ancestress of the berceuse, 

since foetus bathes in the amniotic liquid the composition of which is more 
or less that of sea-water’’. We come to the anal stage. Stravinsky has 
been called many things but not, before this, a ‘‘ sado-analist’’. His 
admirers may console themselves; he is in quite good company—Ravel 
belongs to this category and also, among the poets, Alfred de Vigny. It 
would be too long a job, and involve too many awkward words, to quote 
Michel’s argument. With Richard Strauss we reach the transition from 
the anal to the phallic stage, the chapter on which brings us to the 
(Edipus complex. This is followed by one on ‘ Wagner and his Penic 
Wars’; and by this time the reader asks himself whether all great 
musicians represent some phase or another of arrested infantility. Our 
author admits the rarity of those beings who overcome the perils of 
childhood and become adult. According to him, Wagner, Strauss, 
I'chaikovsky and Paul Dukas were not among them. 

With the consideration of J. S. Bach we enter a different zone of 
thought. Disappointing though some may feel this to be, there is no 
evidence that Bach was either consciously or unconsciously haunted by 
his childhood; he did not yearn to be a foetus again, or at least there is no 
evidence that he did, and adolescence spread its nets in vain before this 
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bird. Our psychanalyst detects in Bach a craving for universality caused 
by Protestantism’s unconscious but none the less real sense of guilt in 
having broken with Rome. Bach’s work is to be regarded as a cathedral 
built to atone for Lutheran Christianity’s revolt against Catholicism and 
a compensation for its exclusion from the medieval cathedrals. 

From this point the book tempers its psychanalysis more and more 
with normal criticism. In other words, sense breaks in upon psychological 
fantasy, though we still come across such oddities as the “ castration 
complex ’’, which was, it seems, Mallarmé’s bane, or at any rate the reason 
of his not being the musician he might without it have been. 

Mallarmé, the greatest of French poets, was able to do no more than suggest the 

“‘ creux néant musicien ” in which Debussy, for his part, renders music tangible. 

Mallarmé, a musician, condemned by his castration complex to choose a mode of 

expression (poetry) that was incapable of rendering his thought (which was musical), 

was completed and fulfilled by Debussy who realized what the poet had, without 
knowing it, intended. 

And our author goes on to say that Britten, in ‘ Les Illuminations’, 
has performed much the same service for Rimbaud. “ Britten’s merit 
have been to discover, beneath the words, the music of which they were 
but the shadow.” R. C. 


The Voice of the Mind. By E. Herbert-Caesari. pp. 366. (London: 
Robert Hale. 1951. 21s.) 

After some philosophizing and a lament over the decay of singing 
Mr. Herbert-Caesari launches into his main theme. “ Every laryngeal 
tone has a split-second precedence over its resonant reinforcement in the 
pharynx-mouth and head cavities; in fact, it generates a sound-beam that, 
reflecting shapes and colours we call vowels, converges to a focal point 
on some part of the particular resonator, the height and location of which 
point will naturally vary according to the pitch and to the vowel emploved. 
Every pitch has a sound-beam peculiar to it as regards height, diameter 
and location,” 

Whether this is meant to be the statement of a scientific fact is not 
quite clear. Ifit is indeed a fact it is so generally unknown that materially 
minded readers might have hoped to be given some substantiating proof. 
Unfortunately none is provided—not even a suggestion of some homely 
experiment to put the matter beyond doubt. Beams of light, yes; but 
beams of sound of measurable diameter and height? Belief in such a 
phenomenon is not made easier by some of the author’s other statements, 
such as this: “‘And what is a vowel? It is a vocal shape quivering within 
the confines of the mouth-pharynx cavity, properly adjusted, and pro- 
jected into the listener’s world. Therefore, a vowel is shaped vibration.” 

On the question of breathing there are some astonishing pronounce- 
ments, e.g., “‘ Assuming an ascending scale of two octaves, sung rather 
slowly, we can state categorically that, with a good production on the 
principle of gradual elimination of the vibrating element, there is abso- 
lutely no need to increase the breath pressure as the pitch rises: it can be 
kept constant all the way up the scale to the highest note. This is no 
theory but an actual possibility easy of verification.” 

How the possibility is verified is not explained. The measurement of 
a singer’s breath-pressure has defied scientists for many years, and if it 
can now be done easily one would like to know how. 
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‘“* For his pressure ‘ fuel’, the good singer relies and draws upon the 
small mass of compressed air situate immediately underneath the vibrator, 
as stated above, and not upon the brutal thrust of general compression of 
the full lung capacity.”’ But how can the air in one part of the lungs— 
immediately underneath the vibrator—be at one pressure and the air in 
the remainder of the lungs be at another pressure? Before this can be 
explained the author says: ‘‘ With well-adducted cords no air passed 
through them as tone is produced. What breath is taken by the singer 
must come out, of course; but only in the form of heat and energy does it 
escape through well-adducted cords as tone is being produced.” 

Here and there Mr. Herbert-Caesari makes valuable observations. 
It is well to be reminded that words are the result of thought and that it is 
a mistake to attempt a direct physical shaping of the mouth and throat. 
But there is much unrequiting matter to be plodded through before such 
advice is unearthed. The most interesting chapter of the book is a 
description by Beniamino Gigli of his own sensations when singing. It 
leads one to the depressing conclusion that great singers are born and 
not made. H. O. C., 


Fé¢roysk Songlég I. Givid ut hevur H. J. Héjgaard. pp. 48. (Copen- 

hagen: Atelier Elektra. 1951. 

This is a collection of forty songs published, as the foreword explains, 
by order of the Faroese Parliament. The collection has been made by 
the schoolmaster at Toftir, who is also the conductor of a choir there, 
largely composed of fishermen, and who is the most prolific living song- 
writer in the Faroe Islands. It contains harmonized versions of ancient 
Faroese folk melodies, six songs by Peter Alberg who died some ten years 
ago, three by O. J. Hansen, one by J. Olsen, and twenty by H. J. Hojgaard 
himself. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that the Faroe Islands with their popula- 
tion of 30,000, should possess a parliament able to promote the publication 
of native music; that the song-writers should have at hand contemporary 
poetry in the language that died nearly two centuries ago in Shetland, to 
set to music. But the songs themselves, the latest available text of 
Faroese music, are most interesting of all. For in Faroe we have the 
most notable feat of oral transmission in the musical annals of Europe, and 
it is on the heritage of native traditional music that the composed songs in 
this collection are consciously based. 

Chis review will not attempt an appraisal of the songs in Héjgaard’s 
collection, but will confine itself to the significance of their publication. 
Faroese music and poetry have not hitherto relied upon print for their 
survival. The vast corpus of ballad poetry, the finest of which was 
composed before 1250, is only now in course of publication, and has 
existed in manuscript only since the last century. Its ancient modal 
melodies were first published by Hjalmar Thuren in 1go1 (* Dans og 
Kvaddigtning paa Faeroerne’). Since then the only Faroese composer 
to have published any quantity of his work is Jon Waagstein, who died in 
Torshavn early in 1950. There is his Cantata for St. Olav’s Day, a 
collection of harmonized church melodies, and the collection of his own 
songs, many of which have been recorded on gramophone records. His 
song ‘I Buri’ (In the Cage), is the only Faroese song to have been 
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printed in Britain. Peter Alberg’s National Anthem, which is included 
in Héjgaard’s collection, has already appeared in company with a song 
by O. J. Hansen, which is not. The only other published song by Alberg 
known to the reviewer is ‘ Eg elski ted, land ’, printed with a song each by 
Gunnar Mickelsen and Knut Joensen. There is a published song, ‘ Til 
F¢roya’, by Hans Arvesen, but he is a half-Danish composer, whose 
songs one may also find in the Danmarks Melodibog. No song by H. J. 
Hojgaard has been accessible in print before now, although one of them 
in his collection, ‘ Eg Smattu Veit’, was given by the B.B.C.’s Third 
Programme in 1950, and has since been issued on a gramophone record. 
Yet he is by far the most interesting of the modern song-writers in this 
respect, that, more than all those mentioned earlier, he is concerned with 
preserving the traditional qualities of Faroese song as they have come 
down from the past. 

How is anyone to judge of these qualities who has not heard the old 
ballads sung in the Faroe Islands, or at the Faroese Society in Copen- 
hagen? ‘The not always accurate lines of melody in Thuren’s rare work 
are not of much assistance, and outside that there are only two versions 
of old Faroese melodies that have found their way into the Danmarks 
Melodibog. But here Hojgaard has come to the rescue with the ten 
examples included in his collection, harmonized to his satisfaction. They 
are described as Kvaedalag or Visulag, Kvaedi being the ancient Faroese 
ballad, and Vise a later ballad or song of Norwegian or Danish origin. 
But the latter is still essentially Faroese. Even though ballad themes 
were still being introduced into Faroe as late as the seventeenth century 
from Denmark, one has only to compare the Danish and Faroese musical 
versions of ‘Queen Dagmar’s Death’ to appreciate the distinctive 
treatment the Faroese gave to what they had adopted. 

It is for musicians to judge this ancient song and its modern models. 
But anyone may marvel at their existence and applaud the wisdom of a 
parliament which has placed these samples of its nation’s music within 
our reach. And some of those who listen to it may share the excitement 
that a visitor experiences when he first sets foot on these remote islands 
and hears sung again the old tales to which once all Europe listened. 

I. G. 


Fritz Kreisler. By Louis P. Lochner. PP. 459. (London: 
Rockliff. 1951. 25s.) 

Mr. Lochner’s is one of those books that leave out little or nothing of 
unimportance. Opening it by chance at page 289 one finds the great 
violinist at Buenos Aires, where the ‘ Herald’ of that city recorded that, 
after his performance, “‘ there ensued a remarkable scene, as Kreisler 
stood bowing and smiling”. Remarkable? Hardly. Remarkable 
would have been an indifferent audience’s departure in the course of the 
performance. Newspaper cuttings are a precious aid to modern bio- 
graphy, but the biographer should have refrained from stuffing his pages 
with these dead words that were never meant to see an after-morrow. — 

There is something depressing about this record of a noble artist’s 
career, enormous though Kreisler’s reward has been in applause and 
hard cash. Old-fashioned musical biographies used to revel in pathetic 
tales of insuccess and the hardships of the artist’s lot in an inappreciative 
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world. Here we are saddened by the pathos of success. Something 
peculiarly winning in Kreisler the man as well as the artist seems to have 
landed him in a kind of slavery. He, the charmer, found himself under 
a compulsion to charm and charm again, until the tale becomes almost 
monstrous. “ .. . 260 concerts in the course of one year’, we read in 
one place. And again: “ During one season Kreisler played 57 concerts 
in 72 days.” In October 1912: “ 32 concerts in 31 days.” After much 
of this we ask, Has the “ brilliant’ career been worthy of the man? 
For many it would have been good enough, but Kreisler is a superior 
being: more should have come of his life. True, something noble in him 
has survived the commercialization of his talent. He has always main- 
tained a dignified attitude throughout years of monotonous idolizing. 
Not a word or deed detracts from his character or native loftiness— 
excepting only his submission to the conditions of an enslaved idol. Why 
should he have so submitted ?—is there not something derogatory in it 
all, on the part of an artist of his gifts ? these are questions not raised by 
the present biographer; but they must be answered when the time comes 
for an analytical account of Kreisler’s career. 

Some interesting points come out. It is curious to read that at nine- 
teen Kreisler was refused admission to the Vienna Opera orchestra. 
Arnold Rosé, the examiner, declared: “‘ He is no good at reading at 
sight.” Kreisler was already the composer of the classic cadenzas for 
Beethoven’s concerto. Years before, at the age of twelve, he had won a 
First Prize at the Paris Conservatory. 

His lessons there with Massart were the last formal instruction he 
received. In his own words: “ Since I was twelve I have never had any 
regular tuition.’”’ Here is another saying of his: ‘* I have not the slightest 
consciousness of what my fingers are doing when I play. I concentrate 
on the ideal of the music that I hear in my head, and I try to come as 
near to that as I can.”’ And here is a comment on the ageing Kreisler 
by a violinist of another generation, Nathan Milstein: “ There is a 
natural superiority about Kreisler which age cannot destroy. Such 
flaws as there are now stem not from a faulty technique. His technique 
is still indescribable. They are due solely to the fact that his hearing is 
slightly impaired.”’ It is characteristic of Kreisler’s generosity of spirit 
that he should have said: “‘ No one has yet heard Elgar’s concerto to 
ultimate advantage who was not present when Ysaye introduced it to 
Berlin.”’ 

A chapter is devoted to Kreisler’s celebrated hoax, with abundant 
quotations from Ernest Newman’s ‘Sunday Times’ articles and the 
composer’s replies. It is difficult to see why the critic took the business 
so very much au grand sérieux. He evidently was not in the best of 
humours at the time, and he burdened the affair with a weight of 
moralizing it was unable to bear. If anyone might have felt raw at the 
disclosure that Kreisler himself was the composer of the little pieces he 
used to pass off under the names of Pugnani, Francoeur, Lanner and 
others it was Leopold Schmidt, the pundit of the ‘ Berliner Tageblatt ’, 
who was indignant that Kreisler’s own ‘ Caprice Viennois’ should have 
been set alongside the Lanner pieces. “A feeling slightly akin to bad 
taste’, he said, ““ was engendered ”’, so highly did he think of Lanner 
and so little of Kreisler. Then it turned out that the Lanner waltzes 
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were Kreisler’s own. The fuss, when Kreisler made his confession in 
1935, was rather overdone. No one had taken these pieces very seriously 
when they appeared under assumed names among the lollipops at the 
end of Kreisler’s programmes. Those were days before the formation of 
the word musicology, and days, also, of all sorts of anachronistic arrange- 
ments of the music of the past. The authenticity of the ascriptions struck 
no one as of the least importance. It is impossible now to see in the 
episode anything derogatory to Kreisler’s good name. 

Is it generally known that Brahms was once sued by the Hungarian 
composer Béla Kéler for plagiarizing him in the ‘ Hungarian Dances’ ? 
In Mr. Lochner’s discussion of the Kreisler hoax it is incidentally men- 
tioned that in one edition of the dances Brahms’s name was pasted over, 
Kéler’s replacing it, on the ground that in Dances Nos. 5 and 6 use 
had been made of Kéler’s tunes. Not that this has anything to do with 
the Kreisler case. R. C. 


Les Maitres de chant des dix-septiéme et dix-huitiéme siécles a la Collégiale des 
SS. Michel et Gudule a Bruxelles. By Robert Wangermée. pp. 310. 
Brussels: Académie Royale de Belgique. 1950.) 

After the golden age of Flemish music came, as in certain other 
countries, a declension. The seventeenth-century masters of the music at 
the great collegiate church of Sainte Gudule are inglorious: their works 
have disappeared. The first part of Dr. Wangermée’s book represents a 
laborious effort to substantiate such shadowy figures as Thomas van der 
Horst (master of the music at Sainte Gudule from 1604 to 1639), Jean 
Tichon (1639-1666), and Henri Piersort (1666-1671). What has 
happened to their music? The archives of the church have nothing to 
show, any more than have those of the Chapel Royal The fire at the 
royal palace in 1731 may have had something to with the deficiency 
there; but there is nothing comparable in the history of St. Gudule, 
where, all the same, hardly any music survives older than the eighteenth 
century. Dr. Wangermée’s conclusion is that a revolution in taste at the 
end of the seventeenth century caused the neglect and abandonment of 
all the older music, and he cannot find an example to illustrate the style 
and the merit of his seventeenth-century worthies. 

One scrap of Tichon’s composition survives, thanks to a quaint old 
scandal. It appears that the choirmaster at the Sablon church at 
Brussels, a certain Corbisier, failed to give satisfaction. He fulfilled his 
duties imperfectly, fed the choristers badly, was often drunk and was so 
incompetent a musician that the choir appealed for his dismissal. He was 
made to undergo an examination, failed to pass it and was dismissed by 
the authorities. But the Guild raised objections and demanded a second 
examination. This time Corbisier was so indelicate as to make use of a 
fugue by Tichon in the course of an exercise which was to be the proof 
of his musicianship. He was as incautious as indelicate, for this very 
fugue (a copy of which reached him by means unknown) had been 
composed by Tichon as an example to the examiners of what to expect 
from the candidate. It was recognized and Corbisier disappears from 
our ken. But the fugue survives, a copy having been included in the 
documents of the case. Dr. Wangermée dismisses it as inconsiderable. 
Tichon died in 1666. Our author has discovered an inventory of his 
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library, which suggest that by the middle of the century the sixteenth- 
century a cappella repertory had pretty well fallen out of use, though 
Victoria’s name appears. 

With the appearance of the name Pierre-Hercule Bréhy (master of the 
music from 1705 to 1737) we pass out of this obscurity. Bréhy was a 
copio composer, and Dr. Wangermée is able to produce a thematic 
catalogue of important dimensions. He recognizes him as a sound 
technician ‘“ not always assisted by an adequate inspiration, so that what 
he writes is sometimes empty of emotion.” But Bréhy “ has composed 
certain pages of a fine formal and spiritual balance, which render him a 
musician worthy of esteem and sometimes of admiration”’. With the 
name of Charles-Joseph van Helmont and that of his son Adrien-Joseph 
we come into the full light of day. The bulk of the book is devoted to these 
two, Joseph-Hector Fiocco (master from 1737 to 1791) being omitted 
since he has been dealt with in another volume of this austere but finely 


scholarly series. rc 


Frangois-Joseph Fétis, musicologue et compositeur. By Robert Wangermée. 
pp. 355. (Brussels: Académie Royale de Belgique. 1951.) 


rhe legendary Fétis comes to life again in these pages. The great 


pundit’s labours have been superseded and references to him are nowadays 
nearly always disparaging. If Dr. Wangermée does not altogether 
restore faith in his scholarship, Fétis the man is re-established as one of the 
great characters of the nineteenth century. It is impossible not to be 


impressed by the work accomplished in this long life (1784-1871)— 


accomplished thanks to steady application for sixteen hours a day, year 
in and year out, without the interruption of a day’s illness. 

Universality was his scope. Nothing daunted him, not the task of 
pathfinding in the trackless Middle Ages or the editing of Beethoven’s 
symphonies—which he corrected according to the ideas of the schools, 
thereby bringing down upon him Berlioz’s wrath. But it is well to be 
reminded that, though Fétis found in third-period Beethoven “ the 
aberrations of an expiring genius ” it was he who first (in the ‘ Biographie 


universelle des musiciens’) distinguished between Beethoven’s three 
styles or manners, a distinction usually thought of as Wilhelm von Lenz’s 
originally. Dr. Wangermée does not gloss over Fétis’s unfortunate 


verdicts in his criticism of contemporaries (‘ Tannhauser’ and 
‘Lohengrin’ he called ‘‘ monstrous combinations”’ and ‘‘ monuments 
of impotence ”’), but for all that he was, in his biographer’s estimation, 
a Romantic—only his romanticism found its satisfaction in archaic 
music. Dr. Wangermée says: 


Fétis had the merit of being among the first to understand that ancient music 
had something to offer to men who failed to find satisfaction in the music of their 


time He undertook to guide them to that inexhaustible domain. He himself 
had flung himself into that new world with the enthusiasm of an explorer in 
wonderland \t every step on the way he came upon masterpieces forgotten by 


tory, and he sought by every means to make them recognized by his contempor- 
Fétis was borne up by enthusiasm. It mattered more to him to display 
sources of the past rather than to exploit them systematically. 


all the re 


And he goes on to speak of the need Fétis felt to share with others his 
enthusiasm for the music of the past or, rather, to direct them to this 
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compensation for their disappointment in contemporary music. ‘“ That 
disappointment at once ceased to be negative: it became a creative 


factor.”’ R. C. 


Catalogue des Imprimés de musique des XVI* et XVIII* siécles conservés a 
la bibliothéque de Université Royale d’ Upsala. By Ake Davidsson. Vols. 
II (pp. 168) and III (pp. 204). (Upsala. 1951.) 

These admirably printed volumes complete a piece of work begun 
over forty years ago by Rafael Mitjana y Gordon. When in 1911 there 
appeared vol. I of Mitjana’s catalogue of the musical treasures of the 
Royal University Library at Upsala, it was justly hailed as a landmark. 
Its author was a Spanish diplomat who had been taught by Pedrell and 
Saint-Saéns and showed an aptitude for bibliographical work rare in a 
musician. But, although Mitjana lived until 1921, he never completed 
this catalogue. It was fortunate, however, that the work was ultimately 
entrusted to Hr. Davidsson, for he has fully maintained the standards of 
vol. I and thereby enhanced his own reputation which was made by his 
notable ‘ Bibliografi 6ver svensk musikliteratur ’, 1800-1945 (1948). 

Vol. 2 of this Upsala catalogue is devoted to religious music, in 
continuation of tom. I. Then follow sections giving secular music, 
dramatic works, instrumental music and additions to tom.I. Vol. 3 
comprises collections, mainly vocal, arranged in chronological order. 
One of the few serious criticisms to be made of this volume is that the 
editors of collections are ignored and, if one knows an editor’s name but 
not the date of the collection, there is no direct way of finding it, short of 
reading through the book, unless he happens also to be a composer. 
In that case, however, his name is included in the truly excellent 
index to composers, which makes this volume an invaluable tool of 
reference. 

Although the total number of works catalogued in all three volumes 
does not exceed 600 it is obvious that the Upsala library is very rich in 
rarities of great musical importance. An index of printers forms a useful 
guide to unfamiliar names. Each entry, in addition to giving very full 
transcription, mentions all known provenances, quotes references for other 
copies traced, and gives a remarkably complete list of bibliographical 
references. (The bibliography appended to vol. 3 is most valuable.) 
Perhaps the highest proportion of rarities occurs in the instrumental 
section, where we meet such unfamiliar names as J. K. Horn, Sixt Kargel, 
Liider Knoep, W. E. Rothe, 8S. A. Scherer, Heinrich Utrecht. It is a 
pleasure to find also such treasures as the Hamburg editions of 
Buxtehude’s two-part sonatas of 1696, and P. H. Erlebach’s overtures, 
1693, and sonatas, 1696. In short, these are two volumes which should 
be in the possession of every music library and of all students of music of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century. They will be grateful to 
Hr. Davidsson for making the contents publicly known, and should also 
be moved to thank the shade of King Gustavus Adolphus for the judgment 
and foresight with which many of these books were acquired during his 
European campaigns from libraries that mostly lay directly in the path 
of the indiscriminately destructive wars of the twentieth century. 


A. H. K. 
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The Record Guide. By Edward Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe- 

Taylor. pp. 763. (London: Collins. 1951. 30s. 

There are three categories of “ discophil’’: the collector who wishes 
to be able to entertain himself and his friends of an evening with favourite 
pieces, classical masterworks, one or two feats of virtuosity or strange odds 
and ends that curiosity has somehow accumulated {these “‘ know what 
they like ’’); the collector with a wider range of predilections who, while 
not eschewing the classics, recognizes that he can hear them at concerts or 
over the radio and who concentrates on those recorded works that fall 
outside the standard repertory (he uses the gramophone as a self- 
instructor, and “‘ likes what he doesn’t know ’’); lastly the connoisseur— 
including the specialist in one genre of music, most frequently in the 
human voice—for whom every novelty is a positive gain, every duplication 
a presumption that must be judged against classic performances of the 
past, tried in the twin fires, quality of performance and quality of repro- 
duction, and for whom one piece may often profitably be possessed in 
several recorded versions, because of the special, personal interpretative 
merits that some of these may claim, or because of the vividness with 
which a performance may have been recorded (your vocal collector may 
own a dozen versions of “‘ Celeste Aida ” or “‘ Vissi d’arte ” by different 
singers). 

The authors of this guide belong to the connoisseur class; they are 
both critics and collectors. They envisage a discophil enthusiastic for 
the best, unwilling to raid the second-hand record shops for discs no 
longer on the market, but bewildered by the mysteries of innumerable 
catalogues and perhaps ignorant of issues not contained in the four 
standard catalogues published annually by E.M.I. and Decca. So, from 
their huge experience, they guide, indicating merit @ la Baedeker, with 
one or two stars, and incipient deletion with a dagger (O apt symbol!). 

They have confined their counsel, though not their attention, to what 
is available (or what was available in December 1950 when, presumably, 
the last page-proofs were passed—a few later issues are mentioned), 
because a line had to be drawn somewhere if the book was not to attain 
unreasonable proportions, and if its preparation was not to be a life- 
sentence. ‘ The Record Guide’ has thus two handicaps. On the one 
hand, it is out of date to the extent of the records issued and deleted since 
last spring; on the other, the exclusion of deleted records (save only those 
removed from us in June 1951) must be regretted, however sympa- 
thetically, by connoisseurs and curiosity-hunters alike—though there 
are other books of reference that deal, albeit non-critically, with deleted 
and foreign records. ‘The connoisseur would rather hunt the world for 
Lilli Lehmann’s “‘ Porgi Amor ” than accept the finest modern substitute. 
Nor will he accept the opinion of other ears, however acute or like- 
minded, though he will certainly be fascinated by comparison of his 
taste with the authors’. 

With both these shortcomings, the assets are considerable, and 

[he Record Guide’ can commend itself to every discophil, and to 
every musical person who does not actually despise the gramophone. 
It penetrates the fog of special orders, foreign and international catalogues, 
and gives cultivated, discerning, lively comment on any considerable 
disc. As a document for posterity it will show how strange were the 
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ways of our gramophone companie ;—and, with notable exceptions, how 
unadventurous—and also (for deletion falls on discs of which a dozen 
copies are not sold in a year) the ways of disc-buyers. 

It is not a dull book of reference; it is readable. Each composer is 
discussed, before records of his music are listed, sometimes with lightning 
penetration. The introductions to Bartok, Britten and Chopin, to 
mention some only in the first half of the book, are masterly. The 
authors have, too, a knack of describing the qualities of any given disc in 
a couple of sentences; others who review records may well grow envious. 
To consult one entry is irresistibly to be drawn to the next; in the end 
I read the book through from the first page to the last—and with un- 
flagging pleasure. The mere browser might miss this happy evocation 
of Szymanowski’s violin concerto: “ A fabulous palace of sound invites us 
here. The lights and colours are intoxicating, the hangings soft and 
rich, and a voice as distinguished as it is rapturous greets us from the top 
of the grandest possible staircase’’. And such witty asides as this, on a 
recording of ‘Wein, Weib und Gesang’: “ Weingartner (though five 
times married) hardly seems the right choice”’. Or apt descriptions, 
like “ scintillating glee’ for Yvonne Arnaud’s playing of Saint-Saéns’s 
Wedding-Cake caprice. The curious will find a recording of Kreisler’s 
string quartet, and albums of unusual and worthwhile music obtainable 
to special order or from special shops; they will discover the five opera 
sets that are judged the best. They will not find mention of Goring 
Thomas, though * O vision entrancing ” from ‘ Esmeralda’ is in H.M.V’s 
catalogue; nor of Plunket Greene’s lecture on singing, nor Newbolt’s 
readings of his own poems. The authors may have had reasons for 
excluding these, but the first is such a well-known piece, and the last two 
of such historical interest that we might have been allowed a reference to 
them. ‘There are some minor slips and disputable opinions, as hereunder 
related; in so comprehensive a volume errors cannot but intrude, and 
in so personal a matter as interpretation argument is inevitable—the 
authors even argue between themselves on two points—though it is a 
delight, and a proof of stimulation (which means that the criticism is 
good), to argue with opinions so gently, sympathetically offered. 

Two general objections had better be made first. Space left for 
death-dates of living composers (e.g., Britten, Benjamin, (1913- ) is 
an excessively ghoulish feature. Then there is a troublesome mannerism 
in the otherwise graceful and fluent literary style—a recurrent predilection 
for the nominative absolute (e.g., “‘ the C major quartet . . . has been 
unlucky, neither the Philharmonia nor the Griller recording being 
adequate to the beauty of the music’’), which proves tiresome after a 
while. 

To save space the following comments are set forth in note form. 

Apam. Variations on “‘ Ah, vous dirai-je’’. These, though origin- 
ally introduced into ‘ Le Toréador’, are better known for their inter- 
polation into the Lesson Scene of Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere’. Is this a con- 
temporary practice, or consequent on the adoption by sopranos of 
Rosina’s music ? 

Auric. “ Les Six” did not call themselves by this name. It was 
thrust upon them by Henri Collet. 

Bacu. Readers who are fussy about the interpretation of Bach 
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should be warned to try the recommended discs before buying. The 
authors do not care for romantic or “‘ expressive” Bach, but are happy 
with piano versions, and even recommend a disc on which one of the 
organ works is played in a noisy, flashy, insensitive manner. The “ air 
on the G string ’’ was arranged by Wilhelmj in 1871 (vide Scholes), not 
by Joachim. Menuhin’s record is in the original key at the original 
pitch, and should be quoted as “ Air from the suite in D”. Huberman 
recorded the C major transposition for Columbia, playing on a golden 
string; this disc is still available (LX 107). 

3ax. Is the third symphony really his “* best-liked and best ” ? 

BEETHOVEN. ‘“‘ Not a born revolutionary ”’ is at least questionable, 
even when amplified in succeeding sentences. ‘‘ Perhaps no other body 
of music of comparable importance is so poorly represented on the 
gramophone (as the quartets)”. Ten of the seventeen are available, but 
of Bach’s 200-odd church cantatas only five are recorded complete, and 
seven more represented by excerpts. The pizzicato end to the Allegretto 
of the seventh symphony was adopted by Kleiber (and others, I believe) 
after examination of the MS had shown that the Arco had been scratched 
out. 

Berc. ‘ Wozzeck’, three fragments. I cannot agree that a singer 
with a dark timbre of voice is suitable for Marie’s music, nor that one 
who ignores note-values, loses pitch and misunderstands the nature of 
Sprechstimme is “‘ most intelligent’ in her performance. Ormandy is 
rebuked for the rallentando he makes at the end of the third fragment. 
This is a practice that can easily arouse horror in those who only know the 
score of the whole opera. But in the score of the Fragments Berg has 
inserted a gratuitous rallentando himself. It is not effective to my way 
of thinking (nor is the open fifth E-B at the end of the first fragment), and 
I would thank the conductor who ignored it; but it is there and justifies 
Ormandy. Unfortunately the score of the Fragments cannot be bought 
in England, though Philharmonia No. 1002 is available in America. 

Braums. There are some spelling mistakes in the allusions to the 
students’ songs that occur in the Academic Festival Overture. Who will 
agree that the F major string quintet is a “ frowsy work”? Or that the 
B> string quartet is “relatively unimportant”? The authors’ highly 
critical approach to Brahms will be welcomed by all but out-and-out 
worshippers, but these judgements go a little far. The four ‘ Serious 
Songs’ are not Brahms’s last opus-numbered work. That distinction 
belongs to the organ chorale-preludes whese absence from the catalogues 
leaves a grave desideratum. 

3RITTEN. ‘ The Young Person’s Guide’ is wrongly described. The 
instruments are displayed first in blocks, in the theme, then singly, in the 
variations, then, in the fugue, together. 

Cuopin. To state that integral performance of the Preludes does 
harm to the effect of each one is to overstate the case and, anyhow, to 
imply that the authors have never heard a really stylish performance of 
the complete set. 

Desussy. Cellosonata. With all the high praise, why is the current 
recording only accorded one star? The answer is that the reproduction 
is not first-class, but the authors do not complain of it. The same 
question might be asked of: 
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Deuius. ‘Song of the High Hills’. This is, however, a superb 
recording. 

Exrcar. ‘ Pomp and Circumstance’. ‘“‘ Land of Hope and Glory ”’ 
is sung to the tune of—not the trio of No. 4in G. There is no mention of 
the recordings made under the composer himself, recordings of great 
historical import (admittedly a progressive company has seen fit to 
delete them). 

Franck. Gieseking’s oldish Columbia record of the Symphonic 
Variations, with Henry Wood, was better than any the authors 
recommend. It is not yet deleted. 

Franz. “‘The most gifted Lieder-composer of the nineteenth 
century after Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf”. Shades of 
Cornelius, Mahler (‘ Jugendzeit’ and ‘ Wunderhorn’), Richard 
Strauss (opp. 10-43) and even Loewe! 

GERSHWIN. For completeness’ sake the Brunswick issues of the 
Cuban Overture, Second Rhapsody, and Piano Concerto in F should 
have been mentioned. They are all in the 1950 catalogue, as is a good 
recording of the Rhapsody in Blue under Whiteman with Roy Bargy as 
soloist. 

LAMBERT. “‘ Violence and passion are scarcely to be found in 
Lambert’s music’. ‘This may be disputed of the man who composed 
*Summer’s last Will and Testament ’—which is not mentioned. 

Liszt. The connection between the Hungarian Fantasia and the 
first Hungarian Rhapsody might have been noted. 

MEYERBEER. ‘ Les Patineurs’ suite. The material is drawn from 
* L’Etoile du nord ’ as well as ‘ Le Prophéte ’. 

MityHaup. The records of ‘Chansons de Ronsard’ are not as 
accurate as is implied. 

Mozart. It is inexplicable to me that two searching Mozartians like 
the authors should recommend a number of mediocre or un-stylish 
performances. Those who follow the guidance of this book should 
think and listen twice before accepting the recommended sets of KK. 550 
(H.M.V.), 491, 218, 570 and 576, even where no other is available. 

Recer. ‘“‘ Pseudo-counterpoint ”’ is a ‘‘ pseudo-intellectual ” jibe. 

Rossini. “‘Schubert and Weber regarded him as a dangerous and 
frivolous Italian rival to the emergent school of National Opera”’. But 
Schubert fell, with all Vienna, before the charms of Rossini’s operas, and 
the overtures in the Italian style are wholly affectionate pastiches. 
There was some doubt as to whether the ‘ Péchés de vieillesse’ had 
survived the war. The authors imply that they have. If this is true it is 
good news. 

RuBINSTEIN. An extraordinary discovery: there is no record of the 
Melody in F played on the piano! The nearest approach (rightly 
ignored) is an arrangement for piano and orchestra after Rubinstein by 
Patricia Rossborough. A cello transcription is authors’ only suggestion. 

Satnt-Saéns. The Carnival of the Animals has ‘“‘ worn quite well ”’. 
But is was only given to the world 28 years ago, a year after the composer’s 
death. 

Srrauss, R. The orchestral suite from ‘ Rosenkavalier’ is by 
Artur Rodzinski, not Strauss (though the waltz-sequences are authentic). 

Stravinsky. The chorus for ‘Symphony of Psalms’ is not all-male. 
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The composer does ask for children’s voices if possible in the upper parts, 
but on the Continent that does not always mean boys, and the composer 
is content with female voices (which are generally employed). ‘* Voix 
mixtes”’ says the instrumentation. The piano study Op. 7, No. 4 is in 
F major, not minor. 

TcHarkovsky. The latest issue of the fifth symphony (Cantelli, 
H.M.V.) supersedes all its predecessors, but the authors recommend a 
hopeless travesty of the work, when there was already a tolerable one in 
the catalogue (Kletski, Columbia). This grouse is not merely personal; 
WWerktreue is involved. 

VAUGHAN WiLtiaMs. There was once a set of the Pastoral Symphony, 
conducted by (?) Dan Godfrey. 

Victoria. Admirers of Lassus and Byrd will be shocked to learn that 
Victoria was “ the only contemporary of Palestrina who can be considered 
his equal, both as a musician and as an imaginative artist of genius ”’. 

Viraut. The famous Chaconne was not for violin solo, but for violin 

| thoroughbass. 

Wacner. There is a slip of the pen in the discussion of ‘ Walkiire ’, 
Act II. Itis Briinnhilde, not Fricka, who appears in the closing moments 
of the act. 

WarLock. A composer ridiculously represented on disc by four 
songs (two more sung by school choir) and the Capriol Suite. No 
reference is made to this, though the authors are audacious enough to 
elucidate the causes that led to Warlock’s suicide. 

WEINBERGER. A _ reasonable, though American, record of the 
Prelude and Fugue from ‘ Schwanda’” is available, newer than Harty’s, 
and should have been mentioned, whether for approval or not. 

Witspye. Something odd has happened to the introduction; one must 
insert ‘‘ many modern listeners have preferred [his to] the more romantic 
imagination of Weelkes ”’ 

LP Recorps. An appendix is devoted to the problems, blessings and 
cost of this innovation. The pros and cons are fully and illuminatingly 
discussed, but Decca will refute the statement that “‘ a work on LP seldom 
costs less than on 78”’, and with considerable evidence. 

There is a list of suggestions for record-collecting novices, a useful 
list of performers (though admirers of those who have recorded for several 
companies will be sorry the list was not an index) and room for five pages 
of notes. The book is clearly printed, and so bound that it will lie flat at 
any page. In any family that knows the gramophone this is a virtue, 
for ‘ The Record Guide’ will never be in the bookshelf for long at a 


time. W. S. M. 


Bibliography of Jewish Music. By Alfred Sendrey. pp. 404. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
1951. 82s.) 

Years of work must have gone to the making of this comprehensive 
volume. There are nearly 10,000 entries. The nucleus, Dr. Sendry tells 
us, was a collection of material concerning the literature of Jewish music 
and the music itself. This has been largely expanded, so that the volume 
includes, among much else, important sections listing Jewish composers 
of European music and executive Jewish musicians whose careers have 
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been dedicated to music in general. The bulk of the book, however, 
deals with Jewish music in the stricter sense. The author has very 
reasonably left to the usual books of reference catalogues of “‘ European ” 
compositions by Jews, including as a rule only those with Jewish subject- 
matter. (But why he should include Rubinstein’s ‘ Moses’ and not 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ is not very clear. Or why Bloch’s violin concerto 
but not Bruch’s.) Gentile composers who have written for the Jewish 
liturgy (Schubert, for instance, being represented by his ninety-second 
Psalm, composed to the Hebrew text for a Vienna synagogue), or who 
have made use of Jewish themes, like Granville Bantock, Balakirev and 
Ravel, are included; and likewise Musorgsky, on the strength of the 
sixth of his ‘ Pictures at an Exhibition’ (‘Samuel Goldenberg and 
Schmuyle ’). 

The section, ‘ Individual Biography ’, will have its surprises for the 
non-Jewish reader. How many of us knew that Adelina Patti was 
Jewish? or Ebenezer Prout? Another section gives us a list of Biblical 


references to music, with the original word, whether Hebrew or Greek, of 


each technical term. There follows a list of similar references in early 
Rabbinical works. One’s eye catches this dictum: “ A flute is musical 
to nobles, but give it to weavers, they will not accept it’’; which is 
interpreted as: “ Fools would criticize where men of taste admire ’’. 
Here is tribute to an artist of antiquity: ‘“‘ Hygros ben Levi was famous 
for the beauty of his voice. He would put his thumb into his mouth and 
would produce varied tunes, to the extent that the priests reeled with 
joy.” He was not anxious to communicate the secrets of his technique: 
** Hygros ben Levi knew the art of singing and did not want to teach it 
to anyone.” 

Puritanism was pushed to great lengths by some of these old Rabbis. 
Raba said: ‘‘ When there is song in the house there is destruction on its 
threshold.” Another declared: ‘‘ The singing of sailors and ploughmen 
is permitted, but that of weavers is prohibited ’’, the ground being that 
while sailors and ploughmen sing to help them do their work weavers only 
sing out of frivolity. Another: ‘*‘ When men sing and women join in it is 
licentiousness; when women sing and men join in it is like fire in tow.” 
Reform and relaxation: 

R. Huna abolished singing and a hundred geese were priced at a zuz and a 
hundred se’ahs of wheat at a zuz and there was no demand for them [even at that 
price, through the decline of feasting]. R. Hisda came and [ordered R. Huna’s 
edict to be] disregarded and a goose was required [even at the high price of] a zuz 
but was not to be found. R.C. 


Musical Manuscript. By H. A. Chambers. (Curwen, 53s.) 

A notice of this little book of 52 pages may claim space from its bigger 
neighbours because Mr. Chambers has dealt, with exemplary clarity and 
commonsense, with what must be a recurrent necessity with many 
readers, the task of getting their own or other people’s music down on 
paper in a quick but legible manner. There is hardly a page of this 
fascinating guide to a complex subject on which an attentive reader will 
not find some suggestion which will improve his intelligibility without 
extra labour. And how many of his professional colleagues will remain 
untouched by Mr. Chambers’ list of common errors ? I. K. 
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Second Symphony. By Samuel Barber. Score. (Chappell, 10s. 6d. 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings. By Ernst Eichner. Score 1os. 6d. 
Oboe and Piano Score 10s. 6d. (O.U.P.) Sinfonietta. By Francis 
Poulenc. Miniature Score. (Chester, 10s.) Miinchen. By Richard 
Strauss. Full Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 30s.) Fagade. By William 
Walton with poems by Edith Sitwell. Full Score. (O.U.P., 16s.) 
Divertimento I, for Flute and Strings, and Divertimento I] for Oboe and 
Strings. By John Weinzweig. Full Scores. (Boosey and Hawkes, 
12s. each.) Sea Symphony. By Arthur Meulemans. Full Score. 
Royal Flemish Academy, Brussels.) 


We cannot pride ourselves on our treatment of contemporary 
American composers, and to say that Samuel Barber has had most 
success with English audiences is not to say much. However, his lively 
First Symphony, in one movement, is available here on the gramophone, 
his symphonic Adagio for strings has caught the public imagination, and 
his Essays for Orchestra have had occasional performances. One can see 
in this Second Symphony the qualities that have helped him to establish 
himself thus far. ‘They include a straightforward attitude to form, a 
picturesque and masterly handling of the orchestra (the piano appearing 
as an instrument) and in general an unfettered vivacity of expression and 
an infectious enjoyment of the process of composition. In a word, the 
music is happily extravert. The style of the work is set at the beginning 
by the ample rhetorical gestures of the big unison theme for strings against 
a background of brass chords. Hollywood scoring? As well blame 
Delius!) Though the piano and other percussion emphasize the 
rhythmic side of the music as it gains momentum there is plenty of true 
melodic writing and some spectacular counterpoint in the development. 
The central Andante is an impressive processional mevement in five-four 
time in which there is some daring orchestration, notably at the beginning 
where three cellos and three double-basses, all muted, play solemn 
harmonies backed by the piano. The last movement begins with another 
flamboyant gesture, an unbarred quaver passage for violins and violas 
in unison, given out fortissimo. This forms a kind of diatonic “‘ tone-row ’ 
from which much of the ensuing figuration is drawn, and the climax of 
the movement occurs when it emerges complete, and faster with each 
repetition, from a Sibelian fugato. 

What has happened to Poulenc? Formerly if one was not edified 
one can hear him saying ‘‘ God forbid! ’’?) one was amused. The world 
is richer for the charming antics of the naughty boys. But this Sinfonietta 
is a different matter. It is in four movements and lasts some twenty-four 
minutes. Its third movement, an Andante, captures the old magic of 
the simple tune, appealing yet sophisticated, of which Poulenc is past- 
master. But the other movements are full of second-rate material, which 
seems to have been uncritically accepted and mechanically written 
down. One can understand and even relish the occasional triteness 
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which pokes one in the ribs and cheats solemnity, but here there are too 
many bald sequences and ill-turned modulations, often couched, more- 
over, in vulgarly sentimental harmony, which from such a craftsman 
seems to point to a new and disquietingly cynical attitude. 

Strauss calls his ‘ Miinchen’ “‘a waltz in remembrance’’. To the 
increasing numbers who knew not the Munich to which he refers the 
picture here conjured up is not prepossessing, the music being a veritable 
beer-garden of overdressed vulgarity, its themes tasteless and decrepit, 
making ‘ Rosenkavalier’ seem dewy by comparison. 

It is a pleasure to have in one’s hands the original version of the enter- 
tainment * Facade ’, consisting of a fanfare and twenty-one poems to be 
recited to an accompaniment of flute (or piccolo), clarinet (or bass 
clarinet), also saxophone, trumpet, percussion and violoncello. | With 
only six players required, or possibly seven—since two cellos seem 
advisable—one may hope that this score may make possible more wide- 
spread performances. The players must be of the highest competence, 
and to attempt the reciter’s part is to be reminded of yet another of the 
skills of Constant Lambert to whom the work is dedicated. While one 
can but admire the brilliant music of the young Walton, this fresh reading 
of Edith Sitwell’s poems makes one realize that it would be a dead soul 
indeed from which no sparks could be struck by such virtuosities of 
rhythm and assonance. 

After reading the first movement of Eichner’s Concerto, edited from 
the eighteenth-century parts by Evelyn Rothwell, one was inclined to go 
farther than Tovey and label him an Uninteresting Historical Figure 
(like Marion Scott’s Schénberg). But the C major conventionalities 
give way to a tender and plaintive Larghetto in G minor in which there 
are welcome touches of counterpoint. The main tune of the rondo 
sounds charming over a simple serenade-like pizzicato accompaniment. 
The ‘ molto rit. (ad lib.) ’ indications to which the editor refers do not 
seem to have been explicitly interpreted by her. It seems far more likely 
that “‘ ad lib.” is an indication that a cadenza should be interpolated 
(cf. Handel’s organ concertos), and that the cadenza should end, “‘ molto 
rit.”, on the given-notes. The ritenuto itself is most unlikely to be both 
** molto” and “ad lib.”’ Ejichner betrays his date (1740-1777) in an 
uncertain use of the violas. They sometimes have a proper part in the 
harmony, but often merely double the bass an octave higher, making 
the ear distinctly uncomfortable when it hears leading notes in three 
octaves. 

The full score of Weinzweig’s Divertimenti, reviewed from a piano 
score in the last number, show the composer to have a subtle sense of 
colour. The work for oboe, for example, has its first movement accom- 
panied by cellos and basses only and its second by violins and violas. But 
the incessant spiky chromaticism weighs heavy in the opposite scale. 

From Brussels comes a sumptuous score of Arthur Meulemans’s 
sixth symphony (1939-40). Happy the composer who can obtain 
such munificent publication and, presumably, the large forces for which 
he writes with such obvious enthusiasm. It is a little strange that in the 
same half-century as Debussy a composer should write an extended 
work on the sea including such a movement-title as ‘ Jeu de la lumiére sur 
les vagues’ and flirting, what is more, with the whole-tone scale. The 
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music itself is scored in the utmost detail. Rarely can so many notes 
of figuration have been written in one work. Yet it is essentially non- 
contrapuntal, contenting itself for the most part with rhetorical motives, 
usually for brass, against a shimmering background of consecutive 
chromatic chords. Perhaps something more substantial is required to 
sustain the interest so long a work. For stretches of the other movements 
and for almost the whole of the last the strings are relegated to quick 
figuration, which is, moreover, difficult of intonation. Apart from the 
main four movements there are two “ nocturnes” for alto solo and 
wordless choir with orchestra which, with their restful scoring and feeling 
for vocal beauty, are in many ways the best part of the work. : 


Three Poems of Yeats. For mezzo-soprano, flute, clarinet and cello. By 
Arthur Berger. (New Music, New York.) Lachrymae. For viola 
and piano. By Benjamin Britten. (Boosey & Hawkes, 5s.) Three 
Nocturnes. For clarinet and piano. By Iain Hamilton. (Schott, 
6s. 6d.) Sonata No. 3. For violin and piano. By Charles Ives. 
New Music, New York.) String Quartet (1949.) By Leon Kirchner. 
Mercury, New York.) String Quartet (1940.) By Ellis Kohs. 
Mercury, New York.) Presto, K 364. By Mozart. Arranged for 
two clarinets and piano by Alan Frank. (O.U.P., 6s. 6d.) String 
Quartet (1947). By Robert Starer. (Mercury, New York.) 

To read these American scores is to be impressed by the vigour and 
variety of their composers. Financial difficulties impose a frightening 
barrier in such matters, and we are in danger of supposing, for lack of 
evidence, that American music has stood still in the dozen years since 
we had unrestricted access to it. But even on the basis of this possibly 
unrepresentative selection it can be seen that American music has found 
its feet. (Let not American friends regard this remark as patronizing. 
Our own road is slippery enough in all conscience!) Nor is there any 
indication here of an American “ school”. It would be surprising and 
less interesting if there were. 

Arthur Berger has set three enigmatic lyrics, ‘ Crazy Jane on the Day 
of Judgement’, ‘ His Confidence’ and ‘ Girl’s Song’. Yeats headed 
them, ‘‘ Words for music, perhaps”’. One cannot help feeling that any 
music the poet had in mind would have shown a more intimate relationship 
to the rhymes and rhythms of the poetry than Berger’s does. Here the 
musical interest—and it is considerable—is confined to the unusual but 
telling instrumental accompaniment, the vocal part being entirely 
declamatory and rhythmically rather fussy. But this sophistication of 
rhythm is part of the general style, which is intimate and assured, without 
the disintegrating presence of a big and passionate idea. 

Ives is an important composer with a big technique and, when he 
gives it rein, a capacity for the memorable and beautiful lyrical phrase. 
In this sonata there is an immense number of notes and some pages are 
given up to chromatic improvisations which slow down the music and 
blur its outlines. But the composer’s originality is beyond a doubt. 
The first movement has an interesting design—four “‘ verses” which 
are all transformations of one theme, each followed by a “ refrain ”’ 
heralded by the most unblushing of dominant sevenths. The second 
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movement, an Allegro, is technically very difficult and abounds in jazz- 
rhythms. The last is a slow movement of cumulative power. Ives 
affects an indifference to what befalls his works. Not many composers 
would direct “ repeat only if ragged. This means that the repeat should 
have a ragtime (off-beat) character’”’—this in passages which have 
every chance of being ragged in the normal sense. 

Of the three quartets that by Ellis Kohs is the most communicative. 
It is closely knit and, for the most part, based on material which is not 
in itself striking but which is worked out with power and distinction. A 
feature of the first movement is a long Sibelian tremolando shot through 
with leaping figures. The second begins as a series of taut variations on 
a march. When the rhythmic and harmonic crucible is at length 
broken the music bursts out into surprisingly vehement syncopations, 
after which the theme, much augmented, is accompanied by halting 
pizzicato chords, as though exhausted by the climax. The scherzo is 
another surprise, being scored for the violins only—a tour-de-force on 
rather flimsy material. In the last movement the shades of * Tapiola’ 
hover over the long Adagio which is far more than an introduction. 
But plagiarism is not in question. Sibelius’s name is used to suggest that 
Kohs has the gift of momentum and the capacity to drive toward a 
destination clearly seen. 

Robert Starer is by comparison less downright and relies more on the 
interplay of harmonic tensions than on melodic rhetoric. Yet he too has 
his convincing passions, notable in the appealing secondary theme of his 
first movement. Occasionally one suspects that there is not enough 
sheer melodic material to justify the length of the other movements, 
but this feeling might well be dissipated by ardent performance. 

Kirchner, on the other hand, seems to be speaking a private language, 
clearly not Schénberg’s and yet too wayward for Hindemith’s. Nuances of 
rhythm and dynamics abound, and ponticello and col legno are common- 
places. It is clear from the very vehemence of the directions in this 
excessively difficult music that it meant a good deal to its composer, 
but it would be idle to claim that the score makes it intelligible to this 
reviewer. 

Britten calls his ‘ Lachrymae’ “ reflections on a song of Dowland ”’. 
* Lachrymae’ is Dowland’s sub-title to a song from his second book 
(1600) called ‘ Flow, my tears’, a phrase from which is quoted in this 
work. But the theme on which the piece is based and which emerges 
Istar-like (but with a quieter and more poignant beauty) at its close is 
* If my complaints could passions move ’ from the first book of airs (1597). 
Interest is well sustained through a wide range of mood and colour, the 
music gaining in depth from comparatively superficial beginnings and 
culminating in a passionate climax. Altogether it is one of the best 
of Britten’s shorter works. 

lain Hamilton’s Nocturnes won him the Edwin Evans memorial 
prize for 1951. Their moods are Adagio mistico, Allegro diabolico, and 
Lento tranquillo. Often this would be an inadequate description of a 
work, but here it seems appropriate, the music being nothing if not 
atmospheric. As far as tonality goes, one might play some of the solo 
part on a clarinet in Bb instead of A without making much difference. 
Both parts are exacting but written with a keen ear for colour. The 
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work has an arresting individuality and it will be interesting to see how 
this talent can expand. 

Alan Frank has arranged, for the domestic use of two clarinettists, the 
last movement of Mozart’s Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola. 
One may well wonder how he hit on such an idea, but it comes off very 
well, with little alteration of the parts. It can be further dignified with 
an accompaniment for strings. : s. 


Concerto in By for Piano and Orchestra. By Lennox Berkeley. Two-piano 
score. (Chester, 12s. 6d.) Concerto for Clarinet and String Orchestra. 
By Gerald Finzi. Reduction for Clarinet and Piano by Harold 
Perry. (Boosey and Hawkes, 10s.) 

‘** A concerto in the strict sense . . . both gay and brilliant without 
necessarily being profound or aiming at dramatic effects’. One might 
well apply Ravel’s description of his own to this of Lennox Berkeley’s. 
It is far removed in its winning clarity—and indeed its comparatively easy 
solo part—from the romantic and post-romantic sludge. On the other 
hand it is not finicking, and it contains some good tunes, notably the 
disarmingly pastoral one in the slow movement and the sturdy echo—or 
even development—of Sibelius in the last. The indications in the second 
piano part suggest that the light scoring—double woodwind, two horns, 
two trumpets, one trombone—is as colourful and telling as ever. 

Finzi’s concerto is in a lyrical, diatonic and modest vein—modest, but 
not tentative. He is a land in which it seems always afternoon; good 
manners prevail—and a fastidious sense of what is fitting. As befits the 
prima donna of the woodwind, the clarinet is given the bulk of the singing 
and a certain amount of rhapsodic figuration which, however, does not 
disturb the predominantly gentle lyricism of the whole. es 4 


Das Musikwerk: Troubadour, Trouvéres, Minne- und Meistergesang. Ed. F. 
Gennrich. (Arno Volk-Verlag.) 

This is the second instalment of an important anthology which will 
make more readily available much material needed for the complete 
study of the history of music. This volume is a generous selection of 
secular monody of the Middle Ages, edited by an acknowledged authority, 
and is presented complete with a useful preface and full scholarly biblio- 
graphical apparatus. The scope of the selection stretches from the 
troubadour songs of the twelfth century to as late as the works of Hans 
Sachs. Included is much of the better-known matter (the estapida 
*Kalanda Maya’ and ‘ Reis glorios ’, for example), and also songs not 
otherwise accessible in normal libraries. The transcriptions themselves 
will doubtless cause discussion among those interested in the rhythmic 
interpretation of these songs. Professor Gennrich follows the theory of 
modal transcription strictly, and puts all the songs into triple rhythms, 
including even the German works, where other editors prefer 4-beat bars 
(cf. Reese’s version of ‘ Der kuninc Rodolo’ in ‘ Music in the Middle 


Ages’, p. 232 ff, with Gennrich p. 58). He avoids the fancifulness of 
earlier editors, to produce an austere version which gives a somewhat 
forbidding picture of this music, although there is more logic in Professor 
Gennrich’s case than in that of other transcriptions. It will be difficult 
for the musician to believe the actual performance of these songs 
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exactly as here written, however, and it is instructive to compare 
Gennrich’s version of ‘ Be m’an perdut’ (pl. 3) with that of Wellesz in 
* Music of the Troubadours’ (O.U.P.).  Wellesz will appear the more 
attractive, although the general principles of the modal theory are 
followed, without the strictness of the one melodic-rhythmic figure in 
each song allowed by Gennrich. With the reservation that slight changes 
in rhythm may be made within the general framework, these versions 
are most satisfactory; and the volume should be added with its fellows 
into serious libraries of music. D. A. 


Lullaby, for two pianos. By Robin Milford. (Oxford University Press, 
4s.) Madrid, for two pianos. By Igor Stravinsky. Trans. by 
Soulima Stravinsky. (Boosey and Hawkes.) Sanctify us by Thy Goodness, 
By J. S. Bach. Arr. for piano duet by Harriet Cohen (Oxford 
University Press, 3s.) 

Robin Milford acknowledges his debt to ‘ Daisy Bell’ for the inspira- 
tion of his lullaby. It is well-written and witty and should join the ranks 
of the lighter pieces for this medium with confidence. ‘ Madrid’ comes 
originally from the composer’s ‘Three Studies for Orchestra. The 
amount of labour which would have to be expended on its technical and 
rhythmic complexities would hardly be rewarded by the final result. 
The Bach chorale now has four hands for its performance and, after 
looking at the last page, one can but say: “* Why?” The accompanying 
semiquaver figure here appears in three octaves, and should sound 
perfectly horrible. B. W.G.R. 


Old American Songs. By Aaron Copland. (Boosey and Hawkes. 4s.) 
I Awake from Dreams. By Victor Babin. (Augener, 2s. 6d.) A 
Memory. By Ann Hamerton. (Augener, 2s. 6d.) The Huxter. 
By Leonard Rafter. (Curwen, 2s. 6d.) Man ts for Woman Made. By 
Purcell-Britten-Pears. (Boosey and Hawkes, 2s. 6d.) 

Copland’s five American songs come from various States of the 
union. They represent different sentiments of country life—humour, 
sentimentality and so on. The last song is of the snowball type, similar 
in design to ‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’, but dealing entirely 
with animals and their respective noises. The arrangements are all most 
effective. Victor Babin’s setting of Housman’s poem is very satisfactory 
as a piece of music but hardly as a song. The voice has a few rather 
undistinguished phrases to sing while the piano plays a toccata “ in moto 
perpetuo’’. Ann Hamerton’s song is a berceuse in cubist dress, and the 
harmonies are incredibly inelegant. ‘Leonard Rafter’s setting of a poem 
by Edward Thomas is gay (“ dotted crotchet=92, at a steady jogtrot”’), 
and succeeds perfectly in what it sets out to do. 

The realization of the figured bass of Purcell’s song might well have 
come from the pen of Spofforth or Sidney Smith. It reminds one of the 
attitude and approach to the past as outlined by William Horsley in the 
preface to his collection of William Byrd. This edition of the song will 
be acceptable only to those who enjoy Purcell out of style. B W.G. R. 
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Concerto for Oboe and String Orchestra and Harp. By William Alwyn. 
Transcription for Oboe and Piano by the composer. (Lengnick. 
7s. 6d.) Sonatina for Oboe and Pianoforte. By Malcolm Arnold. 
Lengnick. 5s.) Sonatina for Clarinet and Pianoforte. By Malcolm 
Arnold. (Lengnick. 5s.) 


The concerto has, as its introduction, rhapsodic passages for the oboe. 
These passages contain motives and characteristics which serve as the 
basis for the material of the greater part of the work. The atmosphere of 
restlessness which is created at the outset, is maintained throughout both 
movements. Although the second movement opens with new subject- 
matter the introduction soon makes itself felt again, and the work ends 
with references to it. The design is thoroughly convincing, the economy 
in material is noteworthy, and the characteristics and resources of the 
oboe are both well explored. 

Malcolm Arnold’s sonatinas are dated respectively January 3rd and 
January 18th 1951. Both works show the facility which the composer has 
at his command, but he cannot refrain from using the word “ slick ” in 
discussing these two works, especially in connection with the Clarinet 
Sonatina. This is strongly influenced by the “ Swing ” idiom, which is 
particularly obvious in the first and last movements: here the piano part 
is mainly percussive, and in the last movement devotes much of its time 
to off-the-beat dissonant chords. There are some very effective moments 
in the Oboe Sonatina, particularly in the second and third movements. 
The third is in the key of Ep major for the first 23 bars. Could we not 
have three flats in the signature, instead of innumerable flats as accidentals ? 
The same applies to the last 30 bars. B. W.G.R. 


Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano, Op. 47. By Stanley Bate. (Lengnick. 
7s.) Concertino for Violin and Orchestra. By Harold Perry. (Boosey and 
Hawkes. Full score, 12s. 6d. Violin and piano, 53s.). 

The Sonata is in four movements. It is full of harmonic spice, vital 
rhythms, and extremely effective writing for both instruments. Ample 
contrast is offered by the differing moods of the movements, and the 
design of each movement is compact and straightforward. But the 
misprints, the Omissions, the inconsistency! In two consecutive lines in 
the violin part there are four misprints, and in the piano part there are 
several cases where accidentals have been placed quite unnecessarily 
(i.e. against chords tied from one bar to another, p. 15, bar 13), whereas 
in other cases accidentals are not given where they are obviously required 
(i.e. p. 30, last bar). 

The Concertino is in one movement and in } throughout. On the 
fly-leaf the composer says: “‘ This piece is primarily intended for the 
young violinist...’ The music is undistinguished. B.W.G.R. 


Variations on a Theme by Frank Bridge. For String Orchestra. Op. 10. 
By Benjamin Britten. (Boosey and Hawkes. Full Score, 17s. 6d.) 
Concerto Grosso No. 2. For String Orchestra. By William Alwyn 
(Boosey and Hawkes. Full Score, 12s. 6d.) Theme and Variations for 
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String Orchestra. By Thomas B. Pitfield. (Augener. Miniature 
Score, 4s.) 

Britten’s Variations need no introduction. We must welcome this 
clearly-printed large score. 

The outer movements of William Alwyn’s work move along cheerfully 
and smoothly, as we might expect. The Espressivo chromaticism of the 
Adagio movement (re-appearing near the end of the work, only to be 
brushed aside) is by no means new, but it is pleasant enough The expert 
string scoring allots passages to a solo quartet, but in a haphazard manner, 
not producing those structural effects which from the earliest times we 
have had a right to expect in a concerto. 

Thomas Pitfield’s five variations show refinement and good crafts- 
manship, combined with a certain mildness which is only partially 
dispelled in the finale. E. J. 


Six Bagatelles. Op. 3. For pianoforte. By Robert Crawford. (Augener, 
6s.) David and Goliath:—Eleven Bible Scenes for Young and Old. For 
piano duet. By Victor Babin. (Augener, 10s.) 

The Bagatelles can be recommended as a series of short, unpretentious 
pieces in which, however, there is too constant a flow of new material to 
produce a very marked impression, though the general style is quite 
consistent. The music is well set out for the piano and not particularly 
difficult, but the pianist must be able to deal with harmonic and rhythmic 
complications. 

* David and Goliath ’ is very competently written, but the sophisticated 
harmonies and rhythms are unlikely to appeal to the young, while older 
people will probably be attracted neither by the naive nature of the 
general scheme nor by the apparent lack of feeling in the music. 


E. J. 


The Rain (W. H. Davis) and The Snow (Walter de la Mare). By M. 
Campbell Bruce. (Curwen, 2s. 6d. each.) There is a lady sweet and 
kind. By Norman Peterkin. (O.U.P., 2s. 6d.) Two Songs from 
Goethe’s Faust. By Matyas Seiber. (Augener, 2s. 6d. each.) 
Blessing (Austin Clarke). By Freda Swain. (Curwen, 2s. 6d.) 
I love all graceful things (Kathleen Boland). By Eric Thiman. 
(Curwen, 2s. 6d.) 

The two songs from ‘ Faust’ are ‘ Es war ein Kénig in Thule’ and 
* Meine Ruh’ist hin’. Louis Macneice has made a remarkable success 
of the bewildering task of translating them. Great though that task was, 
it can hardly have been more difficult that the composition of another 
spinning-song in defiance of Schubert. This egregious attempt results, 
not surprisingly, in music far below its composer’s best. In the other 
song Matyas Seiber has restricted himself (in keeping with dramatic 
realism, no doubt) to the simplest of melodies and harmony, playing 
Zelter to Goethe’s magic. 

The other songs are acceptably graceful, without attempting to be 
more, though mention should be made of the gentle subtlety of Campbell 
Bruce’s songs, not apparent to a casual glance. 

I. K. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 


SYDNEY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sir, 

You may be interested in hearing something of the nature of the 
programmes played by the Sydney Symphony Orchestra under my 
direction during the year. The symphony season lasts ten months and 
we cover an enormous repertory. The subjoined list will give you some idea 
of the amount of contemporary music we perform and you'll note that 
the list covers the activities of the last six months only (I wonder how 
many of these works would draw audiences in London. Here there is 
tremendous interest in the new.) 

Schénberg’s Five Orchestral Pieces; Debussy’s Jeux; Villa-Lobos’s 
Bachiana Brasilieras, No. 2; Strauss’s Elektra and Salomé (with Marjorie 
Lawrence) and Alpine Symphony; Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe, Suites 1 and 2 
(under Barbirolli); Milhaud’s Suite Provengale; Roussel’s Suite in F and 
Bacchus and Ariadne (the latter under Barbirolli); Scriabin’s Prometheus ; 
Respighi’s Roman Festivals; Delius’s Paris; Vaughan Williams’s Fourth 
Symphony; Elgar’s Second Symphony (under Barbirolli); Stravinsky’s 1945 
Symphony; and Copland’s Billy the Kid ballet suite. Mahler’s Eighth 
Symphony is to be performed in the autumn. 

I don’t like to boast overmuch of my orchestra, but it would delight 
and astonish you to hear it. 

Sydney. EUGENE GOOssENs. 


OUR ORCHESTRAL STRINGS 
Sir, 

This letter is an adverse criticism of the orchestral string tone of to-day. 
A brief explanation of the technique of string-tone production will help 
to make my criticism clear. 

There are two basic principles of violin-tone production. ‘They are: 

1) the floating or unpressed bow; (2) the pressed or clinging bow. The 
floating bow may be likened to dusting an article with a feather mop: 
and the clinging bow to, let us say, scraping a potato peel. The salient 
distinction is the non-resistance of the feathers and the pressure-resistence 
of the scraper. 

The floating bow has two qualities. Its range of dynamic tone is 
from ppp to mf, and it produces the dolce or flute-like tone quality. The 
pressed bow also has two qualities: (1) it extends the dynamic tonal range 
to ff; (2) it produces the penetrating, reedy, gamba, silvery or brassy tone 
quality. 

My contention is that pure string tonal technique lies in two things: 
(1) in employing the floating bow up to the limits of its tone-quantity 
range before applying physical pressure; (2) in eliminating all muscular 
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effort (and stiffness) unessential to the purpose in applying clinging bow- 
pressure. 

My complaint of the string tone of to-day is: (1) that it rarely uses or 
gives us the rich and dulcet beauty of the floating bow technique; (2) that 
its tone-production is overwhelmingly based upon physical effort, that is, 
of forcing the tone through muscular bow-pressure; (3) that it uses 
bow-pressure for tonal variety when bow-pace variety, without active 
pressure, would produce more beautiful sounds. 

Who is to blame? First, I would say, the conductors who either do 
not understand the technique and do not insist upon the dolce-quality 
production; or who allow—or force—the players to overplay in all 
except an occasional—usually “ showmanship *’—soft passage. Secondly, 
I blame the players, many of whom surely are refined chamber-music 
players where the floating bow is much more generally employed. Next, 
I blame the composers whose scoring would require the strings to be 
trebled—or quadrupled—to achieve a balance with the wind and per- 
cussion without forcing the tone of its pressed-bow limits. 

In Haydn’s, Mozart’s and Beethoven’s symphonies the fand ff tone is 
almost invariably over-forced to the point of blatancy. In the orchestral 
accompaniments to many violin or cello concertos the tonal volume is 
preponderantly over-played, as well as wrong in tone-quality, in all the 
strings. 

Over the wireless the New York Orchestra’s accompaniment to 
Beethoven’s violin concerto at Edinburgh often seemed to me to reach 
perfection in tone-quantity and tone-quality. HuLLaAH BRown. 

Richmond. 


DERING OR WARD? 
Sir, 

Referring to the excellent article by Bertram Schofield and Thurston 
Dart, ‘ Tregian’s Anthology ’, in your July issue, it seems that Egerton 
3665 is possibly wrong in ascribing to Dering, on p. 356, the five-part 
Fantasy No. 101. In MS. Add. 17792-6, this very beautiful work bears 
the name of Ward. As Prof. E. J. Dent once said, “‘ English composers 
were writing in the twelve-note scale at the time of the Gunpowder Plot ”’. 
The chromatic middle section of this fantasy is a case in point. I doubt 
whether Dering’s imagination ranged as far in this direction. 

The University of Sydney. Donacp Peart. 


. J. C. SMITH’S COMPOSITIONS 
ir, 

In ‘ Anecdotes of G. F. Handel and J. C. Smith’, by the Rev. W. 
Coxe of Bemerton, 1799, a number of manuscript compositions by J. C. 
Smith were said to be in the possession of his “‘ daughter-in-law ”’, i.e. 
step-daughter, Lady Rivers. These manuscripts included five English 
operas (Teraminta; Ulysses; The Fairies; The Tempest; Medea); 
three Italian operas (Dario; Issipile; Il Ciro Riconosciuto); seven 
oratorios (Paradise Lost; David; Nabal; Judith; Gideon; Jehoshaphat; 
Redemption); and various miscellaneous compositions. 

I should be grateful if any of your readers could give me information 
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as to what happened to this collection, and if any of it is to be found in 
public or private libraries. There is a manuscript score of one of the 
Italian operas, ‘ Issipile ’, in the British Museum, but nothing indicates 
that this was the copy in Lady Rivers’s possession. 
14D Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Mo .t.te SAnps. 
N.W. 3. 


THE NEW BACH EDITION 
Sir, 

The Johann Sebastian Bach Institute was founded at Géttingen on 
April 1st 1951. Its task is to prepare a new Complete Edition of Bach’s 
works in accordance with modern scientific requirements. 

In carrying out this task, so important for the whole musical world, 
the Institute will inevitably be dependent on the co-operation of all those 
institutions and private persons who possess autographs or early copies of 
Bach’s works. It therefore wishes to call upon all libraries and private 
collectors to support its editorial work. Not a few valuable manuscripts 
have changed hands during the war or since the war and there is still no 
information about their present whereabouts; other manuscripts may 
still lie undiscovered among unpublished music manuscripts of the 
eighteenth century. Other works of Bach are still known only from the 
text, and it is quite conceivable that a hitherto anonymous work may 
turn out to be by Bach when the texts are compared. We ask all lib- 
rarians and private collectors kindly to examine their collections and send 
us a list of any Bach manuscripts they may have. At the same time we 
would ask them to examine any anonymous cantatas, Passions, oratorios, 
etc., to see whether by chance there may be a work by Bach among them. 

We should be grateful to hear of any libraries possessing Bach manu- 
scripts not recorded in the relevant literature. ALFRED Durr. 

Prinzenstrasse 1, 

Gottingen. 


KOZELUCH PERDUTO ANCORA UNA VOLTA 
Sir, 
One of Hans Sachs’s numerous morality plays is entitled ‘ Frau 
Wahrheit will niemand beherbergen’ (Nobody wants to shelter my 
lady Truth). The B.B.C. keeps advertising Flies’s ‘ Wiegenlied’ as by 
Mozart, and the insignificant Guitar Quartet, arranged from a Guitar 
Trio by Matiegka, as by Schubert or, at the best, as attributed to those 
masters. As for Jeremiah Clarke’s ‘Trumpet Voluntary’ (Purcell’s 
Unvoluntary), Mr. Herbert Murrill introduced himself as head of the 
music in the B.B.C. on January 7th 1951, by saying that “ scholars are 
still uncertain” who was the composer of that music. In fact, there is no 
scholar anywhere in doubt about the authorship of those pieces. 

Some scholars, however, are still unaware of the fact, established here 
in 1945,* that Kozeluch wrote at least two of the four piano pieces 
preserved in manuscript at the British Museum, first attributed to Mozart, 
and later published by Saint-Foix as by young Beethoven. It was 

* * Kozeluch Ritrovato,’ ‘M. & L.’, January 1945; ‘Or rather by. . .’, April 1945 
(O.E. Deutsch) ; * About a Ballet by Leopold Kozeluch,’ January 1946 (Georges de 
Saint-Foix). 
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perhaps, not surprising that Mr. Jack Werner, who reprinted the two 
pianoforte duets, the Gavotte in F and the Allegro in Bh (Curwen 
Edition, 1940/1), persevered in reprinting also the Rondo in Bb for piano 
solo (Ascherberg, Hopwood and Crew, 1950), again as “‘ hitherto un- 
published ”. On October 12th 1950, the “ first world performance ” of 
the Rondo took place at York, and on the 2gth of the same month Louis 
Kentner played the “ first broadcast” of the spurious Beethoven piece 
in the Third Programme. 

Professor Ivor Keys, in his review of the Rondo (‘ M. & L.’, October 
1951, pp. 393f.), also accepts the attribution to Beethoven, as if 
there were no doubt about it; and furthermore, he takes the Gavotte, 
recently reprinted again by Martin Penny (Oxford University Press, 
1950), as genuine Beethoven (p. 395 of the same issue). In the 
German encyclopedia, ‘ Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart’, 
section 7, 1951, columns 1557/8, Joseph Schmidt-Gérg, in the work-list 
of his Beethoven article, states that the four pieces in the British Museum 
were attributed by Saint-Foix to young Beethoven; he too knows nothing 
of Kozeluch’s part in the authorship. Truth travels slowly, finding 
hospitality nowhere. 

O. E. Deutscu. 
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GERMAN WORDS WITH ENGLISH VERSIONS 
by 
RICHARD CAPELL 


Edn. Net 

No. x ¢& 
8900a Die Schéne Miillerin. The Maid of the Mill. Original. (High) 7 6 
890la ditto Transposed. (Low) 7 6 
8900b Die Winterreise. The Winter Journey. Original. (High) 7 6 
8901b ditto Transposed. (Low) 7 6 
8900c Schwanengesang. The Swan Song. - Original. (High) 7 6 
8900d 24 Favourite Songs. ‘ie bn ou Original. (High) 7 6 
8901d ditto “ i om .. Transposed. (Low) 7 6 
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MUSIC MASTERS 


VOLUMES I & Il 


A series of four volumes of biographical studies is in course of production, of which 
Volume I, covering thirty-nine composers from the 16th Century to the time of 
Beethoven, and Volume II, covering thirty-seven composers from Beethoven to 
Wagner, are now available. The contributors have been drawn from the highest 
rank of to-day’s music writers and the four volumes will contain approximately 
170 chapters ; each one except three, devoted to the life of a single composer. 


Edited by A. L. Bacharach 


Vol. I Demy 8v0, 15/- net Vol. II Demy 8v0, 17/6 net 
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Duration 24 minutes 


Miniature Score 
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SINFONIETTAS 


for Orchestra 


Lennox Berkeley 


Duration 13 minutes 


Miniature Score 
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NEW 
CHORAL WORKS 


by GEOFFREY BUSH 
A SUMMER SERENADE 


for Tenor Solo, Chorus, Piano, Strings and 
Timpani. 





Duration: About 20 minutes. Vocal Score: 7/6 
‘ A fine and vigorous work, which I confidently 


recommend to Choral Societies’ ... Musical 
Opinion. 
‘The invention is always happy and master- 


fully effective’... Monthly Musical Record. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


for Tenor Solo, Chorus and Chamber 
Orchestra. 


Duration: about 20 minutes. Vocal Score 5/- 


‘ The composer’s touch is light and the music 
has much charm and conveys the right 
atmosphere of phantasy. An ideal work for 
small choirs’ . . . Musical Opinion. 
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Miniature Scores 


HUGO ALFVEN 
A Legend of the Skerries 
Symphonic Poem ts. 34. 
KURT ATTERBERG 
The Wise and Foolish Virgins 
Rhapsody 9s. 9d. 
FRANZ BERWALD 
Symphony in G minor 


Symphony Sérieuse 12s. 9d. 
LARS-ERIK LARSSON 
Pastoral Suite és. Od. 


TURE RANGSTROM 


Symphony No. | in C sharp minor 
(August Strindberg in memoriam) 1Ss. Od. 


J. H. ROMAN 
Sinfonias Nos. 16 and 20 
in one volume 9s. 9d. 
HILDING ROSENBERG 
Concerto for Orchestra 12s. 9d. 


AUG SODERMAN 
The Maid of Orieans 
Overture 7s. 6d. 
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Miniature Scores and Parts 
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handsome production 
authentic text 
scrupulous revision 
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Catalogue available gratis from 
the Sole Agents 


United Music Publishers Ltd 
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A Cotswold Romance 
(3726) Price 8/6 


Adapted by Maurice Jacobson from 
the Opera * Hugh the Drover” 


Music by Words by 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS HAROLD CHILD 


For Tenor and Soprano Soli 
and Mixed Voice Chorus 
Scored for full orchestra or 
strings and piano 
Material may be hired from the publishers 


Press Opinion: *. . . full of fine tunes 

. many taken in the opera by principals 
here given to chorus ... possible for the 
society small in numbers ... whatever you 
have or have not in the way of accompani- 
ment you must sing this work . . . first-rate 
music, first-rate entertainment.” — Music 
Teacher, June 1951. 


Our catalogue includes a wide 
range of Cantatas for Mixed 
Choirs and Ladies’ Choirs. 
Please write for detailed list. 
J. CURWEN & SONS, LTD. 


24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 








VICTOR BABIN 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS Net 


s. d. 

BELOVED STRANGER. Eleven love songs for low voice with 

piano accompaniment. The words by Witter Bynner. Bass clef 
A flat to F sharp rs ae me * 

Performed by Mack Harrell accompanied by Gerald Moore 

in the Edinburgh Festival, August 28th, 1951. 

QUARTET for two violins, viola and cello. Miniature Score a 
Parts . 12 6 

DAVID AND GOLIATH. Eleven pieces for piano duet 
(edited and fingered by Vitya Vronsky) 10 0 


Performed by Victor Babin and Vitya Vronsky at Tel-Aviv, 
March, 1951, and in Holland (broadcast) April 4, 1951. 








AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Beethoven's Third-Period Bagatelles. By 
Philip Barford. 
‘Old Leveridge.” By Mollie Sands. 
Orchestral Balance. By M. Kingdon-Ward. 
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Gramophone Notes. 


New Books. New Music. 


Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: (10 numbers) 
6/— post free 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 





COMPOSITIONS 


by 
Alfred M. Hale. 


SONATINA IN C MAJOR 
for Violin and Pianoforte. 


3/— net 


FIVE SONGS FROM 
“UNDINE” 


by 
W. L. Courtney. — 


Vocal with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


3/— net 


NOVELLO & COMPANY, LTD. 




















“MUSIC & LETTERS” 


under its three Editors has 
maintained a cultured urbanity 
without sinking into the frivo- 
lities of personal controversy off 
the one hand (there has been 
far too much of this in some 
quarters) or the aridities of a 
too specialized musicology on 
the other” 

Times Literary Supplement 


24th August 1951 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


-FOY Les 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


New, secondhand and rare Books on 
every subject. Large stock of Music 
and Gramophone records 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) 


HALAL SAUER Ea 





PHOT AORN 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized centre 
of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort and 
convenience. Low inclusive terms for teaching 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W. I. Tel.: Welbeck 2266 





ADVERTISEMENT SPACE 
required in the April 1952 number 
must be booked by 18th February 


Publication date will be March 14th 
Address: 
Mr. G. HOPKINS, 


43 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 
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Arnold Schénberg, 1874-1951 — John Amis, Felix Aprahamian, Sir Arnold 
Bax, Sir Arthur Bliss, Eric Blom, Sir Adrian Boult, Mosco Carner, Winton 
Dean, Sir George Dyson, Scott Goddard, Herbert Howells, Gordon Jacob, 
Ivor Keys, G. H. M. Lockhart, Edward Lockspeiser, W. S. Mann, Norman 
del Mar, Wilfred Mellers, Herbert Murrill, Rollo H. Myers, Edmund Rubbra, 
Marion M. Scott, Humphrey Searle, R. Vaughan Williams, Egon Wellesz 305 


Vaughan William’s Pilgrim . ‘ . Herbert Murrill. ; ; ‘ . 324 

Introduction to Henry Lawes (II) . Eric Ford Hart . ‘ : ; et 

Mozart’s Death . ; ; . ©.G. Sederholm : ‘ i eS 

Recent Schubert Discoveries i . Maurice J. E. Brown. : ; ee 

Liszt: A Hitherto Unpublished Letter Albert Scholz . ‘ : ‘ — 
Reviews of Books; Reviews of Music; Correspondence 


Annual Subscription £1, post free to all parts. Single Copies 5s. 3d. post free 
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Original Text editions 
of Classics 





BACH. The Well-tempered Clavier. Part I 10s. 
Edited from the original MS. by Otto v. Irmer and fingered 
by Walther Lampe. 


MOZART. Sonatas for Piano. 2 vols. each 13s. 6d. 
Edited from the MS. and first editions and with fingering 
and phrasing by Walter Lampe. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Pieces. Vol.I 13s. 
Vol. Il 3s. 
The first collected edition of the complete piano pieces other 
than the Sonatas, Variations and Dances. Edited from the 
MS. and first editions by Otto v. Irmer with fingering 
by Walther Lampe. 


BEETHOVEN. 7 Bagatelles Op. 33. 3s. 
Edited from the MS. and first and early editions by Otto 
vy. Irmer with fingering by Walther Lampe. 


BEETHOVEN. Andante in F major (as above). 2s. 


SCHUBERT. Impromptus and Moments Musicaux. 8s. 
Edited from the original MS. and first editions and fingered 
by Walther Gieseking. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonatas for Violin and Piano. 2vols.each 16s. 
Edited from the original MS. and first and early editions, 
and with fingering and bowing marks by Walther Lampe 
and Kurt Schaffer; textual revisions by Otto v. Irmer. 


SCHUBERT. Sonatinas for Violin and Piano. 6s. 
Edited from the original MS. with fingering and bowing 
marks by Ginter Henle and Karl Rohrig. 


BRAHMS. Sonatas for Cello and Piano. 
Edited from the original text with fingering and bowing 
marks by Hans Minch-Holland. 
Sonata Op. 38 in E minor Ts. 
Sonata Op. 99 in F major 7s. 
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